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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ae to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. Thecourts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 








CALDWELL OF SPRINGFIELD. 


BY BRET HARTE, 


Here's the spot. Look around you. Above, on the 


height, 

Lay the Hessiansencamped. By that church on the 
right 

Stood the gaunt Jersey farmers. And here ran a 
wall— 


You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball. 

Nothing more. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers 
blow 

Pretty much as they did, ninety-three years ago. 


Nothing more, did say? Stay, one moment; you’ve 
. 


heard 

ot Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the 
word 

Down at Springfield’ What, No? Come—that’s 


bad, why he had 

All the Jerseys aflame! 
name 

Of the ‘‘rebel high priest.” 

For he loved the Lord God—and he 
George! 


And they gave him the 


He stuck in their gorge, 
hated King 


He had cause, you might say! When the Hessians 
that day. 

Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on their 
way 

At the “Farms,’’ where his wife, with a child in her 
arms, 

Sat alone in the house. How it happened, none knew 

But God—and that one of the hireling crew 

Who fired the shot. Enough!—there she lay, 

And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away! 


Did he preach—did he pray? Think of him, as you 
stand 

By the old church, to-day ;—think of him, and that 
band 


Of militant ploughboys! See thesmoke and the heat 


Of that reckless advance—of that straggling retreat! 

Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your 
view— 

And what could you—what should you, what would 
you do? 


Why, just what he did! 
For the want of more wadding. 


They were left in the lurch 
He rau to the 


church, 

Groke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out in 
the road 

With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down | 
his load 

At their feet! Then, above all the shouting and shots, | 

Rang his voice—“Put Watts into *em—Boys, give 
‘em Watts |’ 

And they did. Thatis all. Grasses spring, flowers 
blow 


Pretty much as they did, ninety-three years ago. 
You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball— 
But not always a hero like this—and that’s all. 
—New York Tribune. 


—-— 


OLD AGE. 

Yet is there golden beauty in decay, 

As Autumn’s leaves outshine the leaves of May; 

The calm of evening with its roseate light; 

The starry silence of the wintry night; 

The stijlnees of repose when storms are o'er, 

And the sea murmurs on a peaceful shore; 

The brooding memories of the past that make 

The old man young again for beauty’s sake ; 

The hope sublime that cheers the lonely road 

Which leads him gently to the hills of God. 
—John Dennis, in London Spectator. 


per solid nonpareil line, 1 insertion | 


| HOW TO SPEAK. 


There are other things that women wish to 
do, it seems, beside lecturing and voting. 
There are a good many—if I may judge from 
letters that occasionally come to this office— 
who are taking, or wish to take, their first 
lessons in public speaking. Not necessa- 
rily very much in public, nor before mixed 
audiences, but perhaps merely to say to a 
room-full of ladies, or before the Committee 
of a Christian Union, what they wish to say. 
| “How shall I make myself heard? How shall 
| [learn to express myself? How shall I keep 
} 
! 





my head clear? Is there any school for de- 
bate?” And so on. My dear young lady, 
it does not take much wisdom, but only a 
little experience, to answer some of these 
questions, So I am not afraid to try. 

1. The best school for debate is debating. 
So far as mere confidence and comfort are con- 
cerned, the great thing is to gain the habit of 
speech, even if one speaks badly. And the 
practice of an ordinary debating society has 
also this advantage, that it teaches you to 
talk sense (lest you be laughed at)—to talk with 
some animation (lest your hearers go to sleep) 
—to think out some good arguments (because 
you are trying to convince somebody )—and to 
guard against weak reasoning or unfounded 
assertion (lest your opponent trip you up.) 
Speaking in a debating society thus gives you 
the same advantage that a lawyer derives from 
the presence of an opposing counsel—you 
learn to guard yourself at all points. It is the 
absence of this check that is the great intel- 
lectual disadvantage of the pulpit. When a 
lawyer says a foolish thingin an argument, he 
is pretty sure to find it out; but a clergyman 
may go on repeating his foolish thing for fifty 
years without finding it out, for want of an 
opponent. 

2. For the art ofmaking your voice heard, I 
must refer you to an elocutionist. Yet one 
thing at least you might acquire for yourself— 
a thing that lies at the foundation of all good 
speaking—the complete and thorough enuncia- 
tion of every syllable. So great is the delight, 
to my ear at least, of a perfectly distinct and 
clear-cut utterance, that I fear I shouid rath- 
er listen for an hour to the merest nonsense, 
so uttered, than to the very wisdom of angels 
if given in a confused or nasal or slovenly way. 
If you wish to know what I mean by a clear 
and satisfactory utterance, go to the next Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, and hear Miss East- 
man. 

3. As to your employment of language, the 
great aim is to be simple, and, in a measure, 
conversational, and then lét eloquence come of 
itself. If most people talked as well in public 
as in private, public meetings would be more 
interesting. To acquire a conversational tone, 
there is something in Edward Hale’s theory, 
that every person who is called on to speak— 
| let us say, at a public dinner—instead of stand- 
ing up and talking about his surprise at being 
called on, should simply make his last remark 
to his neighbor at the table the starting point 
for what he says to the whole table. He will 
thus make sure of a perfectly natural key, to 
begin with; and can go on frum this quiet 
“As I was just saying to Mr. Smith,” to dis- 
cuss the gravest question of church or state. 

It breaks the ice for you, like the remark 
upon the weather with which we begin our 
interview with the person whom we have 
longed two years to meet. Beginning in this 
way at the level of the earth’s surface, we can 
join hands and rise to the clouds. Begin in 
the clouds—as some of my most esteemed 
friends are wont to do—and you have to sit 
down before reaching the earth. 

4. And, to come last to what is first in im- 
portance, I am taking it for granted that you 
have something to say and a strong desire to 
tosay it. Perhaps you can say it better for 
writing it out,in full, beforehand. But, wheth- 
er you do this or not, remember that the more 
simple and consecutive your thought, the ea- 
| sier it will be both to keep it in mind and to 
| utter it. The more orderly your thought, the 
less likely you will be to “get bewildered’’ or 
to “lose the thread.” Think it out so clearly 
| that the successive parts lead to one another 
and then there will be little strain upon your 
| memory. Then plan in advance that for each 

point you make there shall be at least one 
| good argument and one good illustration, and 
you can safely leave the rest to the suggestion 
| of the moment. Butas much as this you 
| must have to be secure. Methods of pre- 
| paration of conrse vary extremely; but I sup- 
| pose the secret of the composure of an expe- 
| rienced speaker is that he has made sure before- 
hand of a sufficient number of good points to 
| carry him through, even if nothing good 
should occur to him on the spot. So a wise 
| party of people, in going on a fishing-excur- 
| sion, will take with them not merely their 
| fishing-tackle, but a few fish, and then if they 
are not sure of their luck, they will be sure of 
their chowder. 














These are some of the simple hints that 
might be given, in answer to inquiring friends. 
I can remember when they would have saved 
me some anguish of spirit,and they may be 
of some use to others now. I write then, not 
to induce any one to talk for the sake of talking, 
heaven forbid!—but that those who are loug. 
ing to say something should not fancy the ob- 
stacles insurmountable, when they are really 


trivial. T. W. Bs. 
—_ee 


WOMAN AS A LAWYER. 


The readers of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will 
remember that Miss Hulett’s name appeared 
among those admitted to the bar at the recent 
term of the Superior Court at Mt. Vernon. It 
was predicted that she would prove a success- 
ful advocate, and her first case is very promis- 
ing. The following is from the Chicago Tribune. 


“This unromantic case marks an epoch in 
legal annals in the State of Illinois, because, 
for the first time, a woman conducted a suit 
in Court, and conducted it in her own right 
under the law. 

The lady is Miss Alta M. Hulett, attorney- 
at-law, No. 133 LaSalle Street. She took the 
butcher in hand, became the ally of the wash- 
erwoman, and, through her, the washerwo- 
man triumphed, and the butcher was forced 
to capitulate. The butcher had a lawyer also, 
and the two lawyers confronted each other in 
Justice Boyden’s Court, Friday afternoon, with 
their witnesses and a copy of the statutes, to 
say nothing of a wheelbarrow full of Supreme 
Court reports. The Judge stroked his beard, 
the case was called, Miss Hulett announced 
that she appeared for the washerwoman, and 
her opponent that he interposed his legal lore 
between the washerwoman and the butcher. 
A jury was demanded, ard six citizens were 
summoned. The butcher, through his legal 
friend, objected on the ground of certain tech- 
nical mistakes made by a constable, but the 
Court, with a spirit of gallantry toward the 
unhappy washerwoman and her fair counsel, 
and yet in accordance with law, overruled the 
objections and the case proceeded. Miss Hu- 
lett laid aside her hat out of deference to the 
Court, and, perhaps, the jury, and, thus strip- 
ped for the fray, opened her intellectual bat- 
tery upon the butcher. In clear language and 
with composed mien, she recited the story told 
above, and sat down, while the other side told 
another tale, Warning the jury not to be sus- 
ceptible, nur be influenced against the butcher 
by the fair pleader. The gentleman did not 
fail to say some things that did not strengthen 
his case, and which nad better have been left 
unsaid. Six men—if they are men—will have 
a leaning toward a woman, especially if she be 
young and interesting, and more especially if 
she is unwarrantably pitched into. It was 
Miss tiulett’s turn again. She went fcr that 
butcher. She held him upto the scorn of 
mankind. She drew a picture of the butcher 
—big, strong, lusty, a being in the disguise of 
man—and then of the washerwoman—poor, 
weak, helpless, old—and soon had the sympa- 
thies of the jury enlisted on behalf of her cli- 
ent. Miss Hulett spoke ten minutes in open- 
ing the case, and fifteen in closing. The jury 
went out, and in two minutes returned with a 
verdict for the washerwoman and her fair ad- 
vocate. The room was crowded with men, 
and there was scarcely a disinterested man in 
the audience who did not rejoice in the verdict, 
not only because of its justice, but because of 
the spunky, determined and successful fight 
made by the young lady in black, with the fine 
intellectual face and the flashing eyes. The 
washerwoman was just delighted, and so was 
Miss Hulett, who bore her triumph modestly. 
The butcher and his lawyer were not in good 
spirits, One did not like to be compelled to 
evacuate a washerwoman’s premises, for which 
he would pay no rent, and the other failed to 
enjoy being beaten by a woman. 

Miss Hulett’s advent in the courts opens a 
new field for the exercise of Woman’s talents, 
and there is no reason why Woman should not 
succeed at the bar as wellas at medicine, litera- 
ture, or in the pulpit. All that is needed is a 
thorough knowledge of the law, and courage 
and ability to practice it. There is no reason 
why a woman should not do well. Into whose 
ear but a woman’s will a woman hereafter in 
need of a matrimonial release pour the story 
of her wrongs and sufferings? Who can talk 
on such a subject like a woman? — every- 
body knows a mancan’t. Without saying 
more, it is plain enough that the introduction 
of the feminine element into the practice of 
law will create a revolution, from which no 
evil results need be anticipated. Perhaps none 
but married men should be eligible as jurors 
hereafter, for when lady lawyers become nu- 
merous, susceptible young men may be biased 
by their presence, and in cases of damages— 
such as breach of promise—the amount would 
be very apt to correspond to the attractive- 
ness of the array of ladies employed to pros- 
ecute the tyrant man. 

By the way, would it not be a good idea for 
the Justices to make way for the millennium, 
and keep their courts tidy and clean for ladies 
to practice in them? Now they are nothing 
but rooted spittoons. The floors are fluoded 
with tobacco juice, and an odor of stale smoke, 
interspersed with beer and whiskey fumes, 
hangs around them. Justice Boyden’s room 
is no worse than others, and not so bad as 
some; but even in Justice Boyden’s temple, 
there is sufficient justification for a periodic 
application of broom and scrubbing-brush. 
Clean Justice Courts would be quite as much 
an innovation in the practice of law as female 
practitioners. 

Miss Hulett was born in Rockford, where 
she went to school and graduated. The day 
after leaving school she entered the law-office 
of Mr. Lathrop, where she studied diligently 
for two years. Then she removed to this city, 
and spent a year at the office of Sleeper & 
Whiton. She was admitted to the Bar about 
a week ago, after a severe examination before 


the Supreme Court of Mount Vernon. There 
were twenty-three gentlemen in the class, and 
she surpassed them all. The average age of 
the class was twenty-four, and she was but 
nineteen, She intends to make the law her | 
profession. Instead of howling about Woman | 
Suffrage, she went to work, like Mrs. Brad- 
well, and has shown what Woman may do. 
More power to such women.” 


—-— 


OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


My Dear Journat:—Since I last wrote | 
you, events have seemed to press hard upon 
the heels of each other. 

Gen. Voris, a member of our Convention, a 
brave, true champion of Equal Rights, had 
presented petitions for Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment and also had asked for a special commit- | 
tee. This had been denied, and the petitions | 
referred to the standing committee on Fran- 
chise which, by mere inadvertence, was un- 
fairly made up. 

Feeling that it might be needful to look after | 
matters in person, I came here a fortnight ago, | 
and commenced making the acquaintance of | 
members by delivering to them the petitions 
that were sent by their constituents. The 
morning after my arrival, Gen. Voris renewed 
his motion for a special committee, on the 
ground that it was not fair, nor in accordance 
with general usage, that a proposition should 
be submitted to a committee known to be ad- 
verse. Several members supported him, anda 
special committee was granted, of which he 
was made the chairman, 

From that time all seemed to concede that 
the subject would have a fair hearing. 

I must here say a few words of the general 
character of the Convention. I have not, for 
years, seen so respectable an assemblage of | 
law-makers. There is no drunkenness, no | 
rowdyism of any sort. They are a body of 
gentlemen, in the truest sense of the term. 
Many of them are men past middle age, law- 
yers of great experience, farmers, doctors, mer- 
chants and ministers. 

The President, Hon. M. R. Waite, one of the 
Geneva arbitrators, is a man of distinguished 
talent, and so fair in his rulings that the most 
captious could notcomplain. We are fortunate 
in having such a body of men to deal with, and 
present indications are that our claims are to 
be treated with exceptional fairness, 

The first amendment agreed to was one 
making women eligible to appointive office, 
which passed with only two dissenting votes. 
This seemed auspicious, and the granting of a 
special committee on Woman Suffrage showed a 
desire to deal fairly with the disfranchised class. 

Last week, Mrs, Longley and I had a hear- 
ing before the Special Committee, to which the 
members of tte Convention were generally in- | 
vited. A large proportion of them were pres- | 
ent, with a few citizens especially bidden. 
Mrs. Longley made an able constitutional ar- | 
gument, which was very favorably received. 
We are always thankful for her clear, wise 
head, and her strong, true heart. 

I followed, in a speech which I inclose. 

This morning, while we were in the State 
House, a petition was introduced by the Chair- 
man from Hon. Richard Mott, and a thousand 
other citizens of Toledo, besides several other 
petitions from different counties. While we | 
listened to the proceedings, Hon. Asher Cook, of | 
Perrysburg, announced a proposition to amend 
the article on electors so that women can vote 
as well as men, and he proposed to submit it 
to the vote of the women as well as the men of | 
the State. The spirit in which it was done, | 
and the manner in which it was received, are 
favorable auguries, but we dare not prophecy. | 
We work and wait. H. M. T. Curver. 

Columbus, O., July 7, 1873. 





IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Polk Co., Iowa, Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation met, Tuesday of last week, at 3 P.M., 
at the residence of Mrs. M. Pitman. Reports | 
from the secretaries and the different com- 
mittees were received. The lecture com- 
mittee was instructed to arrange for speakers 





| chosen the Rosiere, was crowned on 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Madame Rudersdorff is spending the Sum- 
mer at Swampscott. 

Mrs. Abrabam Lincoln is at St. Catherine's, 
Canada, where she will pass the Summer. 

Mrs. Jane C. Robinson is appointed post- 
mistress at Blandford, vice Howard P. Robe- 
son resigned. 


Miss Mattie McClellan Brown is on her way 


| to England as the accredited representative of 


the Good Templars of Ohio. 


Miss Sallie W. Fox of Taunton has been ap- 
pointed first assistant of Newton high school, 
at a salary of $1200 per annum. 

In addition to her previous liberal gifts, Mrs. 
L. M. Wheaton has given the Wheaton Sem- 
inary at Norton $12,000 fora new boarding- 
house. 


Miss Baxter, a pious lady of Dundee, has 
given 2000 guineas as a beginning towards 
equipping a vessel to carry missionaries to 
New Guinea. 

Lydia Rodelrena, a Russian lady, has given 
$40,000 to endow a department for medical 
instruction for women in St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

Mrs. Blanche Lee Childe, wife of a nephew 
of Gen. Robert Lee, has a memoir of that 
officer in the June number of the Revue 
Des Deus Mondes. She says Lee was far 
from approving the revolt of the Southern 
States. 

The English critics differ as to the merits of 
Miss Clive, the young lady who, without train- 
ing, aims at the highest achievements of an 
actress. Sheisa protege of Sir. Charles and 
Lady Dilke. It is said that she is a daughter 
of a clergyman. 

Mrs. Rudd, widow of the late Commodore 
Rudd, of the navy, and daughter of David 
Paul Brown, of Philadelphia, one of the ablest 
lawyers this country has produced, is now one 
of the ladies employed by the government in 
the Patent-office at Washington. 

Miss Adeline E. Schermerhorn of Lenox, 
Mass., died in Rome, on the 8th of June. 
One of her latest acts of good-will.towards 
Lenox was the purchase of the old court 
house and its conveyance to trustees asa pab- 
lic hall, with free reading-rooms, library, etc. 


Mrs. Sharon, School Superintendent of Ma- 
rion County, Iowa, receives great praise from 
the journals of that State for the excellent 
manner in which she performs the duties of 
her office. Miss Lizzie Shirley, of Delmar, is 
a candidate for School Superintendent of 
Clinton County, same State. 

Miss Beulah Watts of Waterbury Cénter, 
aged fourteen years, has cut and pieced, with- 
in the past two years, a quilt which contains 
four thousand seven hundred and fifty-two 
pieces, made nine tidies, and attended school 
eighteen months in the time. We think she 
had much better have been at play. 

Lady Burdett Coutts still retains her inter- 
estin the banking house, and her valuables 
are stored in the strong-boxes built by her ec- 
centric grandfather. Some ten years ago it 
was estimated that her wealth, in the form of 
sovereigns, would weigh thirteen tons, and fill 
a hundred and seven flour sacks. 


It is said that Miss Mary L. Wadsworth, 
daughter of Titus V. Wadsworth of Franklin, 
is physician of the Sultan of Turkey and his 
court, at Constantinople. She graduated from 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, studied medicine 


| in Philadelphia, and after practising her pro- 


fession four years in Springfield, Mass., went 
to Constantinople three years ago. 


In France: Mile. Niquet, seamstress, of 
Suresnes, near Paris, having been announced 
from the pulpit by Father Brice as duly 
Whit- 


| sunday with a white wreath by the Baroness 


de Chauvenet. The Rosiere receives 390 frances, 
with the easy condition that the first girl born 
of the marriage shall be named Camille. 





as early in the lecture season as practicable. 
Mrs. M. A. Work read a paper, a copy of which Lady Palmerston must have been a woman 
was by a unanimous vote requested for publi- | of rare wisdom. It is said of her, no one ever 
cation. Mrs. M. A. Kissell was appointed es- | knew from or through her what Lord Palmer- 
sayist for the next meeting, and Mrs. D. Cat- | ston did not wish to be known. She always 
tell, chronicler. Further business was dispens- understood full well what she was telling, to 
ed with and Mrs. M. W. Campbell, of Maine, | whom she was telling it, when and where it 
being present, was invited to address the meet. | would be repeated, and whether the repeti- 
ing, which she did, in an easy, conversational | tion would do good or harm. She had won- 
style, yet singularly pleasing; introducing | derful tact, which was of immense service to 
from her rich store of experience many inci- | the great statesman ; and long experience had 
dents, illustrations, and happy suggestions, | taught him that her intuitions were infallible 
which were highly appreciated, and concluded | in various matters. Ifsome communication 
by saying that if one State adopted Impartial | made to her particularly impressed itself upon 
Suffrage, others would readily fall into line, and | her, she would say, “You must write that 
she hoped much of Maine and Lowa; but be- | down, and I will show it to Lord Palmerston 
lieved the greatest hindrance to the progress | when he comes in; or stay, perhaps he has 
of the cause lies in the inertia of women. not gone out.’’ A simple message, verbal or 

After tendering a vote of thanks to the | written, sent to him thus was always immedi- 
speaker, the meeting adjourned te the first | ately answered. He hail learned the value of 
Thursday in July. her tact and penetration.” 
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MRS. CUTLER'S ADDRESS. 


The following is the address of Mrs. H. M. 


Tracy Cutler, M. D., delivered last week be- 


fore the Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage of the Ohio Constitutional Convention: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE:—In ap- 
pearing before you at this time, to urge the 
claims of women to be enfranchised ip this 
State, it is needless to more than state the 
fact, that while we are protected, as foreigners 
are who are not naturalized, and held amena- 
ble to the laws in the same manner, we have 
none of the franchises of government, and are, 
practically aliens in our own land. 

In urging eur claims, we must use the les- 
sons taught us by our fathers, and repeated 
in eloquent strains on every national anniver- 
sary. hey come back to us in grand rever- 
berations across the Atlantic: 

‘‘Where ever strives a people, 
Where ever falls a throne.”’ 

You have been compelled by te logie of 
events, Gud’s way of vindicating great princi- 
ples, to maintain the doctrine of equal inalien- 
able righ's, at the cost of uncounted treasure, 
and to pour out such a libation of precious 
heart’s blood as was never before spilt in any 
cause since the world began ; and this because, 
asa people, we denied them to the least of 
God’s children, who were forbidden to read 
his word, lest they should find in it the true 
Declaration of Independence. 

After almost a century of national exis- 
tence, we come to you, “Men, Brethren, and 
Fathers,” asking of you the ordinances of jus- 
tice, which you have hitherto withheld. We 
have waited patiently for the well-assured suc- 
cess of this great experiment of founding the 
institutious of a nation upon the simple basis 
of the equality of all before the law. assured 
even to the humblest man, by the simplest, 
the most economic, and the most pea eful 
method that could be devised, the guaranty of 
the ballot. We have waited till the last and 
most crucial of all tests has been applied, that 
of admitting a mass of ignorant and recently 
enfranchised slaves to the full rights and dig- 
nities of citizenship; and also the restcration 
to the fullest enjoyment of the franchise, and 
all its immunities, of the men whose hands 
were yet red with the blood of our sons. 

This having safely passed, and the nation 
having been placed on a permanent peace ba- 
sis, by the destruction of the last cause of in- 
testine war, we come before you, asking that 
we may be endowed with the same guaranty 
for our individual rights that you give to the 
most humble man in all the land. 

We bring no new reasons for our enfran- 
chisement than those brought by our fathers. 
If their maintenance was worth their for- 
tunes, their lives and their sacred honors, 
surely itis an inheritance which their daugb- 
ters should zealously claim. 

That you believe our government rightly 
founded, cannot be doubted, since you have 
attested it so valiantly, and since you deem 
the extension of the right of suffrage so great 
aboon. Recently the eloquent Chief Magis- 

«trate of this State, urged the advisability of 
making the term of probation shorter f»r our 
adopted citizens. In this he was seconded by 
one of our most eloquent and accomplished 
scholars and statesmen. 

There is also a jealous inquiry into the 
rights of minorities to representation, all of 
which attests the growing conviction of the 
value of suffrage to individual interest, as well 
as its importance in securing the public wel- 
fare. Is it strange, then, that women who 
have been endowed with property rights, 
should begin to inquire into the best means 
of securing themselves against foolish admin- 
istrations, that, by squandering the moneys 
trusted to their appropriation, burthen us 
with taxes, which we have no means of re- 
sisting. We have caught the flame in our 
own bearts, and we are continually saying to 
ourselves, “Governments must derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.’’ The women of Ohio, to-day, are the 
only disfranchised class, except criminals and 
those mentally disqualified, and we find this 
fact bringing with it the old disabilities which 
inequality ever engenders, restricted fields of 
labor, inferior compensation, as in our public 
schools, and ineligibility to State and Nation- 
alemployments. We are glad to see one of 
these old restrictions removed by the action of 
this Convention, and we hail it as an auspi- 
cous omen. 

The recent trial of Miss Anthony, for vot 
ing, where she was fined one hundred dollars 
and costs of prosecution, and the Registrars 
twenty-five dollars, she believing that the Con- 
stitution which guaranteed to every State a 
republican form of government, and based all 
its provisions on the theory that governments 
derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed, mustintend suffraze for all, will 
be viewed with astonishment by later jurists, 
and the names of Hunt and Jeffries wil! be 
one in historic condemnation. 


If it is a crime for women to vote, where, | 


then, are the guaranties of our citizenship? 
We refer to the recent decisions of the Court 
in the case of Mrs. Bradwell, of Chicago, and 
we find the decision adverse to her right to be 
appointed a Notary Public, while she is edit- 
ing and publishing one of the ablest legal pa- 
pers in the United States. Iam happy to re- 
cord that the State of Illinois has, since her 
suits commenced, passed a law, removing all 
disabilities to the exercise of any fiducial 
trust, or the pursuit of any avocation or call- 
ing on the part of women, but that does not 
affect her right to practice in the United 
States Courts. 

By these decisions we are led to infer that 
the General Government has only cared for us 
as tax payers, or as criminals, and we are 
compelled to appeal to the justice of Constitu- 
tion makers, and to ask of them that we no 
longer remain in the lezal category of infants, 
idiots and criminals. While the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was demand- 
ed, to secure the equal rights of a class that 
some of the States did not fully protect, it is 
not held to include women, though the last 
clause might rightfully be so construed, since 
the legal disabilities under which we labor are 
clearly traceable to those old barbaric usages 
when the wife and daughter were held as a 
kind of property by the husband, the English 
common law being held a great and beneficent 
amelioration of their ancient condition. 

Until recently, in Sweden, the daughter was 
held to be the ward of her father, and he con- 
trolled ber person and her property till she 
married with his consent, or by special edict 
of the sovereign, when her husband received 


' the trust; and the woman was only permitted | held fast to Ohio, and let no man take away 
personal freedom through widowhood. her crown. 

A little more than three years ago this law Gentlemen of the Committee, we commit 
was abrogated, and the Swedish woman is this great question to you, trusting that through 
now permitted to enjoy her personal freedom your wisdom our cause will be won. 
on reaching ber majority. 

It is urged as a reason for denying the fran- 
chise to women, that they are now represented 


by the family relation. If this is true at all, it . , 
: ‘e Sonn t t ess ericans, » 4 e 
is only to a very limited degr ee. The man Doubtless many Americans, who are inter 


bas no new political rights conferred on enter- ested in improving the condition of women, 
ing the matrimonial state, nor does he lose have noticed the discussion in Parliament, 
any thing politically when it terminates. ypon Mr. Mundella’s bill to limit the time of 
Neither does the law provide that the woman ; anal tn tenell Stems tn 
shall have a representative of this kind offered WOMeD employed In textile manutactures, t¢ 
her, which she must accept on peril of disfran- nine and a half hours per day, while the time 
chisement. a _ | at present is ten hours for the women as well 

If, as some suggest, the family is the only | as the men. 
true interest to be considered, no man shall be Seed : oe 
entitled to vote, or hold office, till he has be- The ostensible motive of Mr. Mundella’s 
come pater familias, and the firm should be bill is to protect women from over-work, to 
allowed to exercise its right of “+ defend them from the rapacity of employers, 
through either of its leading members, the sur- 4 naturally appeals to the chivalric sense of 
vivor, in any case, representing the relations : 
of the family to the government. The fact | the community. ; 
that this has never been attempted shows that Mr. Mundella must have expected the vio- 
it is Hs of poe a nme to lent opposition of the employers, and could 
avoid logical conclusions. te , a 

We fear, however, that this proposition to not have been surpris ed at the influential dep- 
disfranchise all celibates would be found less Utasion, consisting of representatives from all 
acceptable than that of individual suffrage, by the various textile manufacturers in the king- 
which the interest aud the responsibility Of gom, that waited upon the Home Secretary, 


ae ane iD eaNS Se er er ee to protest against the passage of the bill. The 

We are again told that the majority of wo- | employers of labor naturally have a dread of 
men do not want the franchise. Would the the diminished profits that is likely to result 
fact that you held a large estate that belonged | ¢,5m any diminution of the hours of labor, 


to my father, and which he intended for his 
three children, invalidate my claim, because , but there were other opponents whom I am 


that by flattery or buffoonery youhad convine- disposed to believe had not been calculated 
ed my unsuspecting younger sisters that it upon. 
was valueless? This is too often the logic by | 41) who have considered the conditions that 
which men justify our disenfranchisement. oe 
- rs affect the value of feminine labor, saw at once 
The plain truth is, that as women, we have s ld ; dis fi 
no political representation. Our birth-right | ‘hat this would be a most disastrous effort to 
in this government is denied, and we earnest- | protect women, as it would necessarily result 
ly ask its restoration on the same terms that jn diminishing both the wages and the de- 
you exact from each other, viz: loyalty to its ‘ ; : 
principles, obedience to the laws and ability to mand for female labor ; and while the bill 
serve the state. pleased the sentimental friends of women, 
Are we reminded of the improvement al- | from all the practical workers in their behalf, 
ready made in our laws? I, alas! and a few jt encountervd more violent oppusition than 


others, know at what cost all these changes 

have been attained : yet every such chenan | from the manufacturers, and Mr. Mundella, 
has made the final act of enfranchisement who supports the enfranchisement of women, 
easier to accomplish. found himself at cross purposes with his co- 

Our loyalty has been severely tested and We | yorkers in reform. 

have not been found wanting. Our obedience f iudgi heth h 
to the laws is greater, judging by the compar-, 1 have no means of judging whether the 
ative number of convicts. As to service, we ostensible motive in this bill was the real one 
do at least one half the world’s work. In this or not. The manufacturers said Mr. Mun- 
I do not count the small few who are children | della had textile interests in Holland, and 


of prodigal wealth; but the great body of the hie : 
oulaie oth women are cohen operatives, wished to cut down English profits in order 


housekeepers and servants in the household. | to raise English prices, and they farther said 
To this add the fact that for every new life | that it was “the thin end of the wedge,” 
born into the state, some woman goes down | which working men were introducing in order 


to the gates of death, and through untold an- | é duet! fh 
guish brings to the world its human succession, get a0 ultimate reduction of hours for them- 


Watch her through the years of maternity, selves, and that Mr. Mundella was looking 
— one her life for .“~ life of = world, | forward to the uncertainties of his seat at the 
and say if the state owes her no honorable : : 

recognition. Shall not her mother-love be al- next parliamentary election. 
lowed to follow her children, giving form and But it certainly seems strange that any 


efficacy to laws which shall be as a shield thinking man could have framed the bill 
around them, rather than a snare for unwary | without seeing that in its practical working, 


feet? If you think the mother has no interest, | , : 
and no need of interest in the laws and insti- | '* could but add to the present disadvantages 


tutions of the state, it is because you, your- that women have in competition with men; 
selves have forgotten the power of a well reg- | that manufacturers would look to the clear 
j ne seg og over the forming habits and profit of the additional half hours labor and 
a employ men in preference to women. 


Pardon me if I have spoken as though the “ 
men of Ohio were te already pn wl Mrs. Fawcett in a letter to the Times claim- 


Your reason is not so stultified that you can- | ed that the Bill had originated in Trades- 
not see the logical sequence that follows from unionism, in masculine jealousy of the compe- 
our form of government. You admit that | tition of women, and determination to exclude 
there is no reason why women should not he tebe k 

have the same rights in the state as yourselves. Women from the la r marset, and Mr. Faw- 
It is only a chivalrous desire to protect, love cett took the same view in an opposition 
and cherish, a conviction that so far as your speech in Parliament, and it is upon this point 
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own lives are concerned there is full equality, of the discussion that I especially wish to | 


and you fear that the touch of the law will 

dissolve the charm. This condition needs in- | speak. 

terpreting before you can act without preju-§ In imputing these motives to the authors of 
dice. Individual life seldom, that is only ex- the measure, I am certain Mr. and Mrs. Faw- 


ally, is cons : aw. : 
iris only when the man dies, and his shelter. cett weakened their cause. They had only to 
ing arm is removed that multitudes of women show that the results would be disadvantage- 
realize the fact of utter disfranchisement, or, ous to women in order to defeat a measure 
when worse than this, the promise of early | «nat claimed to be framed in the interest of 


manhood is blotted out by evil courses. , : . 
But because men are good you do not dis. Women. The accusations in regard to motives 


franchise them, nor lay down the forms or the could add nothing to this, and would almost | 


functions of government. On the other hand, | of necessity do a good deal to arouse ill feeling 


you are able to maintain a higher standard. aoninst the claims of women. I refer to this 
Bring up the government to the attained © : ‘ , 
equality of many American families, and you Ot on its own account, but as an illustration 


will have realized the true Christian State. of what seems to me a very common error 
To Ohio, more than to any other State in| among those who are urging forward the 
the Union, should belong the prestige of ren- claims of women, that of imputing to men a 


dering this supreme justice to her daughters. : sa : 
Of all claims to high renown she holds hp | CHES CE to the Interests of wo- 
highest, for she, first of any state or nation, | Men. 
ventured to open her college doors and bid In the first place, I do not believe it exists 
her daughters enter and compete for the lau | jn q degree that justifies its being spoken of; 
relcrown. Now the work! follows her lead, ds ns dly. ifi - ist. itis th : ‘ 
and these educated daughters of Ohio, as well = ear 7, BR Goes exist, itist @ worst pos- 
as other States, have gone out like the wise | sible policy to refer toit. It is true that men 
virgins, with their lamps trimmed and burn- | attempt to do women a great many favors 
ing, and they have lighted the way to the hatin their real character are very much like 
bridal chamber of life, the unity of man and %e hi 
woman in all that pertains to co-ordinate hu- Mr Mundella’s bill. 
man interests. Our beliefs and tastes for the most part 
Says Bushnell, speaking of the utter demo- | grow out of the life about us. Men have seen 
lition of some of his old prejudices, on visiting | women in a position of dependence and intel- 


Oberlin, “I learned for the first time what it Finite eae ser 
means that the sexes, not merely by one and_ /ectual inferiority, and they think it the nat- 


two, but on a large open scale of society, have ural and necessary position, and have their 
a ee existing . helps 7 social tastes formed to suit these women, and 
each other, and that humanity is a disjointed ;, ;. " 

creature, running only to waste and disorder, it be not strange, that eugh a few women 
where they are put so far asunder as to leave ave shown themselves intellectually equal to 
either one or the other, in a properly monas- | third rate men, that the general public still 
tic and separate state. Se . refuses to believe in the average equality Le- 

I need not tell you how this light carried tween men and women 

out from Oberlin, has become a zone of glory | ee ee ; : 
belting the world. Wherever these educated , Nor is it any more strange that there is a 
women have gone, the people have risen up _ very positive feeling with most men, that they 
and called them blessed; they have reached | woyid not like this unknown type of women. 


out their hands to Europe, and her old preju- | Ny : 
dices have crumbled to dust; they have Those who have carefully observed the boys 


' touched Africa, lying like a lion in its dark | and girls, and young men and young women, 


lair, and the touch has found the human, and | who are working together in our schools and 
lifted it up to light; India has welcomed her colleges, think they have sufficient ground for 


at the court of her kings, and her hand is open- ht * : 
ing the long closed doors of her Zanannus; | believing that women are not inferior to men 


Japan sends her daughters to be enlightened | in intellectual possibilities, but even they can 
with the true light borrowed from our altar; | not point to any women who have as yet got 
China reaches out hands of timid welcome, | to the front row of men. 


and the islands of the zea await her coming. | 
When others have prophesied that the East | 1 have never known a man who gave a few 


would first enfranchise woman, my faith has days to visiting these schools who did not give 


up his prejudices in favor of masculine supe- | 
riority, and I have known no men who seemed 
to me to object to industrial educational and 
political equality between men and women, 
on other grounds than because they fancied 
it would result in a loss of refinement and 
grace, of those qualities which make women 
attractive, and I always find that the preja- 
dice begins to diminish as soon as they see 
women do public work who in other respects 
seem just like other women. 

There is a great deal of ignorance and prej- 
udice in this respect on the part of both men 
and women, but I have not seen anything 
either in America or England that I thought 
could be set down to malice, and I am certain 
we turn away public sympathy by making 
these loose charges of malicious intent. Our 
work is to explain principles, and illustrate by 
examples ; to convince the reason and attract ° 
the sentiment. M. E. BEEDY. 





LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


SHOULDERS OR HIPS. This delightfal and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 


Epitor’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—Every one | for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
has a right to her own opinion, and it is well Complexion It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
that all do not think alike, but how a woman os all ae ge from the skin, leaving 

, it beaut - white. soft, s P . 
can think and write upon the matter of car- ifully white, soft, smooth ana clear. 
rying the weight of clothing upon the hips Over One Million Ladies 
as does your correspondent, “L. E. B.,”’ of have used it,and in every instance it has 
England, is surprising, to say the least. | given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 


The diiference which exists in the forms of | S@yre, after carefully examing the analysis 
d d th ter develop. m2de by the Chemist of the Board of 
men and women, and the greater develop- oaitin of New York City, pronounced the 


ment of the pelvic arch in Woman do notfur- ‘* Bloom of Youth” 2 harmless prepa- 
nish a conclusive reason that all Woman's ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
burdens should be carried there. Every one | injurious to the Health or Skin. 

knows the true reason why Woman was pro- Beware of Counterfeits. 
vided by nature with this greater development.| See that the United Siates Revenue 
But that her muscles are stronger in the hips Stamp is printed on the front label and the 


, “i 1 | name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
is not a sufficient reason why she should | glasson the back of each bottle—no other 


carry a constant and heavy weight upon | isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
them. . Fancy Coods dealers. 
The diagrams represented in the article 


alluded to can be used to prove the reverse | SUMMER BOARDING. 


. . | Mrs. E. A. Rice is now prepared to accommodate 
side of the question as well. I never was 80 vijitors with pleasant furnished rooms and table 


thoroughly convinced of the right way, as Le aa ps pwd . ees i. Fag wh Ny 
- 4 P View of New Bedford and the Harbor, wit ‘ood fa- 
sinee looking at those diagrams, for does it | cilities for bathing, boating and fishing. fi lendid 
; rives in the unmediate vicinity. ood stablin r- 
look reasonable to hang a heavy weight of | Oi nc i¢ desired. P.O. address, No. 45 OXEORD 
clothing upon the center of a body where | ST., Fairhaven, Mass. ft June 21 


ittl it, wh b 
there is but little to support it, when above INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


are the strong bones and muscles of the | 


boulders ? 
: af be be true, as “L. E. B.” asserts, that | PERFUMERY 


“should the fashion be adopted of carrying | Ron — oo pee gerd - Coudray 4 
, 7 P choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so muc 
the pt eg a from the es “ ‘ an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
would great J o the miseries of Womans | bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
dress,’ why is it that many women, who have | bs-consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
suffered for years with weaknesses incident names may choose between the different kinds, and 


to the sex, should become strong and healthy *#0w exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 


after making the change from hips to shoul Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
ders ? | Prices. 

Let this lady adopt the new fashion fora Any perfume sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
few months, and then change again and carry | CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
the burden upon the hips. This will prove | 40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
to her, or to any other woman, where the | —— iy BOSTON, MASS 
weight should be carried. It naturally would | : nommunennieats 
seem tiresome, at first, to have the clothing | TAYLOR’S 
suspended from the shoulders, but not “in- 
tolerably oppressive,” because those muscles | i! 
have not been used to this work, and women | BEST FLOUR 
have become accustomed to a weight upon 
the hips from childhood. But had custom 
ruled it the other way, we most certainly 
should find it ‘intolerably oppressive” ever to 
attempt a change from shoulders to hips. No 
one would then willingly submit to carry it 
there, and, from my own experience,I can | 
say, it would be like once getting freed froin 
bondage, and then to be carried back again to | have to change a barrel; always suits; white, sweet, 
the slavery of custom. 

But, undoubtedly, the greatest curse that 
follows the prevailing method, is the effect 
upon child-bearing; and the evils entai:ed | 
upon the babes born of these burden-bearing | ™les of Boston. 


mothers. {tis not enough that these women 
COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


should be weakly and suffering all the while, 
510 & 512 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 














Suits Eyerybody! 


Price . . . $12.00 per Barrel. 


We are selling 200 Barrels per week, and we never 


and works well. 


Delivered free of charge anywhere within twenty 


the curse follows the children. 

The excellent report of the Commitee on 
Dress Reform, in the Journal of June 21, 
should be read by every woman in the land. 
It isso plain and convincing on this point, 
that I trust “L. E. B.” will be brought over 
to the right side by its perusal. 

The carrying of the clothing, however, ig 
but a minor point in this matter of Dress Re 
form. The whole thing needs to be,and is 196 Broadway, Chelsea. 
to be revolutienized, and the committee in June 21 ; tf 


your midet are doing a good work which will —— 
ey hen we BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


hasten the day when we can say ‘“‘good-bye” 
to skirts. Readers of the Woman's JouRNAL, visiting New 
Why would it not be well to have a sub-com- York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
. . ‘ P as or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
mestens appointed in different localities, to be West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
at work, aud in correspondence with the first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
Committee of the N. E. Club? and who will | ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at bo 
agree to adopt the improvements in dress | tels. ‘ 
which may be invented? It would help| Address for circular, 
' 
along the cause, and the more there are to Dr. E, P, Miller, 
start a new fashion, the easier for the timid | 4; wesT 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ones, J. A. D. Oct 12 ly 
weemer, Meme ae errr ine , oye 
: A. A. WALKER, 
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BRANCH STORES, 


4 BOWDOIN SQUARE, 














: LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
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For terms address | nfo 
M. A. SNOW, 


ote @. Woman's JouRNAL Office | STATION ERY. 
“FURNITURE REPAIRED | 4) jpatorials for 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower | Oil and Water Color Painting 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 


Ss. F. SOMERS, | Decalcomania 


Fi he l English Note P« d Envelopes, In- 
320 Washington Street. wa Tsien. 
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CO-OPERATION IN DRESS REFORM. 


Does any body suppose that we shall ever 
come to that freedom when all women can 
dress according to their individual taste and 
reason by merely individual efforts to attain 
individual freedom? All that sort of thing is 
only the slave’s protest, and what we want 
is the tyrant’s repentance, letting the op- 
pressed go free. It sometimes seems to me 
that the thing might be managed in some such 
way as this. We must cease putting our trust 
in “French courtesans” and go to making our 
own fashions. 
work together in this? Some of the most 
prominent and powerful members of the New 
York and Boston clubs are quite radical in 
their views of dress reform. Couldn’t their 
clubs appoint a committee of wise and well 


Couldn’t the women’s clubs | 


known women, giving physicians a preponder- | 


ance in that committee, who would devise a 
style of female dress, which would answer the 
requirements of health, comfort, convenience, 
economy and beauty? Let beauty come last, 
for that will surely take care of itself if allow- 
ed its rightful place, in the wake ofduty. Real 
beauty in dress has never yet been vonsulted. 

The first thing to be done, is to leaven the 
public mind. The disgust with the old style of 
women’s dress is growing deeper and stronger. 
Miss Phelps’s articles have done much to in- 
crease the discontent and the demand for 
something better. I wish that a committee, 
as suggested above, would send out copies of 
Miss Phelps’s articles on dress, and papers by 
Dr. Safford and others. I wish they would 
send out papers which all of us may sign— 
just to rank ourselves ‘“‘on the Lord’s side,” 
as it were!—not to pledge ourselves too def- 
initely. That committee could suggest the im- 
portant points of a reasonable feminine cos- 
tume, and perhaps supply some patterns. I 
hope that they would do all in their power for 
the weak, the homely, the working women. 


Handsome women look beautiful in anything. | 


Women of strong health can drag about loads 
of clothing which are a fearful weight to weak- 
er sisters. Let us all put on a costume which 


will characterize us as working women, which | 


will show our disgust with living like dolls, and 
our readiness to serve humanity. This in- 
cludes ability to work for ourselves and others 
at any moment when occasion may arise. Give 
us a costume which will not bind us to invalid- 
ism, and give occasion for philosophers to talk 
too much about our being ‘“‘weighted by sex.” 
Miss Phelps is on the right track, but I think 
that both “H. B. B.” and “Mrs. Lucia Over- 
way” are a little astray. “H. B. B.” says, 
speaking of Woman's dress: 

“Then the question arises—How can it be 
reformed?’ Certainly, only in one way—by 
reforming one’s own dress, first of all. No 
woman should ask or expect any other woman 
to do what she is herself unable or unwilling 
to undertake.” 

I do not know but Miss Phelps felt con- 
strained to come out, a full fledged “Bloomer,” 
before she made her opinions public, but 1 
hope she did not undertake to shoulder such 
a mountain. She would have no right to put 
it to our individual consciences that we ought 
each of us to arise singly and cut off our skirts, 
without regard to the preferences of our hus- 
bands, fathers, mothers and employers, if she 
herself hesitated to lead the way. I confess 
I waited for a week, almost breathless (so to 
speak,) fearing that she would make just that 
blunder. But she says “Let us arise,” and 


she knows that not one of us can do it success- | 


fully alone. 
Mrs. Lucia Overway thinks that she gives 


other women an example of “Dress reform | 


triumphant’’—but the case of the three ladies | 


mentioned in her article is so very exceptional 


(as those ladies themselves perfectly compre- | 


hend) that no woman would expect to follow 
their example at any other place, with any- 
thing like the same success. It is interesti:g 
to see, as one easily may, at that institution— 
and as we can learn from “Mrs. L. O.’’—how 
soon one’s strong prejudices in the way of taste 
may be entirely revolutionized under the in- 
fluence of public opinion. 

“HT. B. B.’”’ says, ‘‘more than half of the truth 
is that women dress to please women. Mrs. 
Grundy is the writer that women most fear.” 
Well, what is Mrs. Grundy but public opinion, 
or public taste, in distinction from the private 
opinion or taste. So, Mrs. Grundy herself is 
masculine, according to my theories! I think 


| afew score of radical-minded women would | section gives a married woman in a business 


make the path of dress reform look attractive | 
to the mass of women. So, when the call 
comes, “Who is ready to begin a reform?” I 
say, in answer, I am ready, as soon as the rest 
are—réady and glad to start—but I know by 
experience that it is easier formed to abide in 
bonds to Fashion than to wage any puny per- 
sonal warfare with the foolish tyrant. 

Let us keep this ball rolling, not for your | 
sake, particularly, nor for mine, but for the 
sake of everybody—map, woman, child, and | 
babe unborn. How women can have the face 
to plead for larger educational and business | 
advantages while "hey turn a cold shoulder to | 
this reform I do not see. 

I have suggested somewhat the same line of 
labor that Miss Phelps did. Many have look- 
ed to the Woman’s clubs for help in this cause; | 
I am sure that the unutterable cravings and 
longings of our private hearts are more or less | 
common to the body of which we form a part. 

Fairu RochEesTER. 


_ —-=— 


WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


The Iowa State Register publishes a capital 
speech delivered by Governer Carpen:er be- | 
fore the Patrons of Husbandry, at Des Moines, 
June 13, in which he says : 

It is a truth, to which I think there is no ex- 
ception on record, that every human achieve- 
ment is the result of industry. If we make a 
distinction between what is ordinarily termed 
labor, and that which is sometimes called | 
mental work—and any such distinction is | 
more imaginary than tangible—still industry 
is the price paid for success. The great ques- 
tion then which affects us practically as citi- | 
zens more than all others, is not how can we 
successfully evade labor, but how may we 
turn the industrial forces of which we are the 
masters to the best account, and so apply 
them as to produce what will add most to our 
happiness. 

Miese truths may seem too peculiarly ele- 
ementary and axiomatic to require statement 
or elaborationin your hearing. But they form 
the ground-work of a theory which it is my 
purpose to unfold, and therefore naturally 
pretace the argument that will follow...... 

This process of reasoning leads the farmer to 
the only resource that seems capable of afford- 
ing relief—THAT OF ORGANIZATION. He 
says to his neighbors, we must act, and act 
together. Individually we are like a drop in 
the ocean; collectively, we may be like the 
ocean itself—irresistible,..... 

To save human liberty, whichis worth more 
than human wealth, we must have politics 
which will sometimes mount above cash and | 
rise into the religion of ideas and philosophy. 
You must bring ideas and philosophy into the 
Grange ; they must go home with the initiate | 
and occupy in part his thoughts at the family 
fireside. One of the Internationals, in an ad- 
dress, asserted that the trades’ unions must or- 
ganize a religious influence that could keep | 
the capitalist up to his duty. This religious 
influence was to “eradicate jealousy and per- 
sonal rivalry,” and to induce “forgetfulness of | 
self and readiness to obey rather than eager- 
ness tocommand.” Let this be the doctrine | 
of the Patrons of Husbandry in the Grange 
and in the home. This society may become 
the school, not only of material but of political 
reforms. The Patron brings his wife with him 
to the Grange, and as she votes wisely in its 
councils, proving herself an element of strength 
to the association, who shall say that it will 
not lead him to consider whether, if she is a | 
safe and wise voter within, she may not be 


| Mitchell-Hipple of Oregon, is reticent. 


| country in theory. 
| that in a political sense we want .no North 


point of view. All she has to dois to procure 
sufficient money for a starter, and ever after 
she can build up her fortunes on that capital 
with as much facility and as little legal inter- 
ference from her husband as if she were a 
femme sole. It seems to us that no broader en- 
franchisement from the control of the husband 
could be given than this. It renders her safe 
from his creditors and also from himself. It 
is the very corner stone of Woman’s Rights, and 
if, after that, we refuse them the elective fran- 
chise, we are toblame. A woman who is fit | 
to carry on every business included in active 
lifeis certainly fit to vote. 


—-—— — 


| 


THE OREGON SCANDAL. 





Mrs. Sadie Hoon Hipple has been telling her 
story to a Pittsburg reporter. She is as com- 
municative as her quandom husband, Senator | 
John | 
seduced her, she says, when she was still a 
little girl of 15. He was 26, her school-teacher, 
and the “beau” of her older sister. After the 
birth of her child, the paternal Hoon insisted | 
that John should marry her, but she hervelf | 
told him to do as he pleased about it. The 
report that an action was brought against him 
in the courts is false. He married her, and for | 
a year they lived happily. Then he@egarr to | 
go with other women, finally wets of | 
his mistresses to the house. “In the morning, | 
when I attempted to say something about it,” 
says Mrs. H., ‘‘he swore at me with dreadful 
oaths, and said he would take my life if ever 
I opened my head about it again.” Matters 
then went on from bad to worse, until, one 
fine day, her husband ran off with this very 
woman, taking their oldest daughter along, as 
well as a fist-full of money that didn’t belong 
to him. Col. Thompson, John’s partner, paid 
her 3500 for applying for a divorce, and three 
years ago, Jolin sent on $900 for the children. 
Except in these instances, they have not re- | 
ceived a penny from him. She has managed | 
to get along by hard work until now. At | 
present she is disabled by rheumatism, and | 
she bears that John talks of taking the remain- | 
ing children away from her. “If he should,” | 
she says, “I am sure I should die.” 

oniicianela es = 


ONLY WOMEN TO BE PROSCRIBED. 


The Boston Pilot declares that “the Lrish- 
man who would proscribe a native American 





| and the native American who would proscribe 
| an Irishman, are guilty of the same crime 


against the principles of the Constitution. 
But the [Irishman is guilty of more than the 
other. When he joins a secret society he is 
recreant to his religion; when he joins a pro- 
scriptive society he is recreant to his citizen- | 
ship.” 

Such a position taken by an intelligent and 
representative Irish paper like the Pilot is 
most honorable aud commendable, and ex- | 
presses what the reliable press of ail religious 
or political creeds will concur in all over the | 
We have long since agreed | 


and no South; neither do we want an Ameri- | 
can party nor an Irish party, but a union of 
all in one homogeneous citizenship. Yet the | 
Boston Pilot and the press generally have 
joined a political society which proscribes one- | 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


ler Yard, 

Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 

Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 


of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 
Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—aT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 5 


TOWELINGS, 


m 
VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
guarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
best of company.—Duily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
»rinciples, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
yeur On the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its ch racter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 

ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISILED 1863. * 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 
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& 92 TREMONT S8St., 
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—AND— 


wenn onan | 
trusted to wield a ballot without the Grange? | nn’ % SM American citisens solely because | mw. 1&8 MONTGOMERY PLACB. 


And being an anti-monopolist may lead him to 


inquire whether it is altogether consistent to 
monopolize the vote? It is, however, well 
for men and women to bear in mind that the 
constant assertion of political rights will not 
secure them. They are secured and main- 
tained by deserving them. The paradise of 
rational men and women lies in their unceas- 
ing endeavors to regain it. 


Soe 


CO-EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—I send you 
herewith an extract from the Report of the | 
Faculty of the State University of Iowa to the 
Board of Regents, upon the co-education of the | 
sexes. | 

No officer or teacher who is now, or has 


| been connected with the Academical Depart- | 


Miss Phelps felt her way down below the sur- | 


face to a truth not generally appreciated. We 
do not consciously bespangle ourselves to 
please particular men, perhaps, but we have 
learned in all cur bones, that, let men reason 


as they may, most of them are captivated by | 


that which exaggerates the physical peculiar- 
ities of women, and awakens the masculine 
nature in the physical direction. Was it Rous- 
seau who said that he could not enjoy a con- | 


versation with a woman whose chest was “as | 


flat as your hand?” Our own male friends, 
with a taste for ‘the beautiful in nature and 
art,” know how to sympathize with the re- 
mark, 

Perhaps that explains the artificially exag- 
gerated hips and bustsof women. Let us not 
blame either men or women, for all this has 
had its meaning in history. We have acted 
in ignorance and are seeing the folly of it, and 
we shall soon learn to seek for genuine, health- 
ful beauty alone. ' 

I do not think that the sovial martyrdom of | 


| sued the full course of prescribed legal study 


ment, has any doubt, so far as is known, of the 
wisdom and success of the experiment of co- | 
education ; so that however it may have been 
regarded at the outset, it is no longer esteemed | 
a matter of questionable expediency. Much 
more than this may be said, for it is firmly 
believed by those who have been long connect- 
ed with this department, that the presence of 
both young men and young women in the in- 
stitution, pursuing the same studies on exactly 
the same conditions, exerts a beneficial influ- 
ence on both, and that the government of the 
students is sustained with far less severity of 
discipline than if only one sex were present. 
In the Law Department Miss Hickey, about 
to graduate, is the only woman who has pur- | 


in the University. This she has done with 
success, maintaining a reputation for diligence 
and scholarship, and enjoyipg the unqualified 
respect of her associates in study. 


The publication of the above extract in the 
Woman’s Journat will serve to demonstrate 
the prosperity of co-education. Very respect- 
fully, Austin ADAMs. 

Towa City, Towa, June 21. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Section 914 of the new code of State laws 
reads as follows : 

Sec. 914. When a married woman, entitled | 
to an estate in fee, is authorized by a power to | 
dispose of such estate during her marriage, | 
she may by notice of such power, create any | 
estate which she might create if unmarried. 

‘In commenting on this, the Los Angels Star 
has these observations : 

There is no limit to the authority which this 


| 


‘AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., | 


they are women. 





ASK FOR THE 
| 


“NOVELTY” 





| 


And Take No Other. | 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 





{t has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C0. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE BEST WORK 

ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for iable of con- 
tents. Address | 





DANSVILLE, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


July 5 


| Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 


| 
| 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on recelpt | 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, | 
E. S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. | 
Oct. 12 9m 


Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or 
=x may 10 3m 








ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


n all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, aud March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


"S $75 to $250 per. month, siz 


42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
qo IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, | 


hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 

1 We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 
4 astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
gm than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 

@® expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
&O#mount canbe made. Addrsss SECOMB & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


COIGATEAC 
| New any CE 








LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

rye | four years that our firm has been es' 
inthis city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have Ii 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TA BER, Dentists 
(Over BuTTERICK’s PatreRN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa. 
Jan 15 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CON VEYANCERS, 
| Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
' Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of allkinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatnese and dispatch. 
UDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, Stevens 
Jan. 21. ly 


Where do you Intend to go this 
Summer? 


If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you are sick, and wish to get wel! by methods that are 
as efficacious as they are simple, permit me to recom- 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside Dars ville, N. Y. 


And for the following reasons: 

Here you can rest. Here also,you can b? free from 
conventional taxations, Here too you can get health- 
ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. And if sick 
or ailing, can have the close attention of first class 
physicians. Send for circular, descriptive pamphlet, 
and stereoscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 
stamp, to the following eddress, 

Our Home Hygienic Institute, 
Dansville, N. ¥. 








CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. 
This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienie 

| cure in New England. It stands of elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
| eases has been so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 
| Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
| ‘Hygienic Dress,’’ 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
| Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 50 cts. per 
| dozen. 


Physicians. 





| SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
| Offices=17 H s 

tee doorsfrom Tremont sree.  BOStON. 

ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
| Dr. COLBY combi i: t ith profes 
| omiditendingepeiannas’ 
Treatmeat and Cure of all Diseases. 

| Consultation free. 


| Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages 


} 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 5 





Collegiate Education for Women. 
| SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex- 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
| four years, and includes, in addition to the college, 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of studies 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
| year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
| male Students, in both Preparatory School and Co!- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1878. 

For catalogue and further particular-, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 


| SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 


aual subscription, the changed date of the paper will | 


be his receipt. 
—_—_—_o— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

—_no—- 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $60. 

nn 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


| wishes to be as liberal as Christ, not more so. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAL for sale. 
os 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 


y rill send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | ; 
eee | make it appear that they always were in fa- | 


| vor of it. 


each. 





ECHOES. 


The discussion upon the higher education of 
Woman, held May 12, before the Social Sci- 
ence Association, and opened by Col. Higgin- 
son’s sound and sprightly essay, still has its 
reverberation in hearts that were pleased, or 
not pleased, with its tone and tendency. The 
Religious Monthly, in a number just issued, gives 
the editor’s resumé of tlhe occasion,after a some- 
what magisterial manner. Query, how do 
these periodicals venture to give themselves 
such good names? The Liberal Christianis not 
always found in the columns which bear that 
name. The Heligious Monthly prints sermons 
and di res and opinions. But 
shall we be quite sure of finding in its pages 
that tender reverence for things human, that 
wide appreciation of things divine, which may 
deserve the surpassing epithet with which it 
crowns its title page ? 

At all events, such candidates for the public 
confidence should be held to consider them- 
selves always as on probation for the charac- 
ter implied in their titles. In Christ’s time, 
inquiry into the sense and meaning of spiritual 
things was considered irreligious. The slavish 
recognition of self-constituted authority was 
the chief virtue inculcated upon mankind at 
large. And the Pharisee of that time, with a 
little modernizing of phylactery and platform, 
is a very familiar figure to us of the pvesent 
day. 

But we intend no polemic against the Re- 
ligious Monthly, and are only at present con- 
cerned to notice one or two of its editorial re- 








| 1876. 


| 





| most influentiai men of the country are fall- 


| itself about its sins of omission, she speaks in | the New York Observer and the Boston Con- 
| herown right. She speaks out of her own duty, | gregationalist and the Chicago Advance are 
and it is not religious in the editor of the | bitterly hostile. + 
Religious Monthly to set her down as egotistical. | Nearly twenty years ago, Antoinette 
And in this connection let us say one word | Brown, an orthodox woman, was ordained by 
more. The editor, or some one speaking for | ministers of her own faith. Mrs. Van pa 
him, using the editorial we, says that he only 404 Miss Smiley have met with as cordial & 
reception from Methodists and Baptists as 
We hope he has no present and painful fear Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Howe, and _ 
of surpassing the divine model. His danger, Hanaford, and Mrs. Burleigh have ae 
we should judge, lies rather in the opposite | from the Liberals. Even the Episcopalians 
direction s.w.u, | Welcome women as deaconesses, even the | 
- —-— - Catholics place capable women in positions of 
A POLITICAL SIGN. honor and trust, though not in the ministry. 
The Hoosac Valley (Mass.) Mees aiitiaien Indeed, we believe that wheuever talented wo- 


me . Ween Gull men present themselves as candidates for the 
rte. eensivis eiteeaten Weamn Samay 4 | evangelical ministry, the barriers will fall 
ollows: 


New additions are daily being made to the | before them like the walls of Jericho. _— 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, the best and We shall never forget the aid we received in 
Kansas, during the Woman Suffrage Cam- 
paign of 1867, from the old school Presbyte- 
rians of the State. Every minister of that de- 
nomination was our outspoken friend, while 
the only two Unitarian ministers in the State 
opposed us. 

All of which proves that the spirit of the 

Liberal Christian sects is not so conspicuously 
on the Woman question, nor that of 
the 


x sects, so conspicuously the re- 
Mr. Nelson Dingley, who hasjust been nom- | odo ’ p y 


> at : | verse as our friend supposes. Indeed, the 
a ee oe yn pvoranen tired | growth of public sentiment in the Evangelical 








ing into line, and we should not be surprised 
if it is made an issue in the national Canvass of 
The day of female voters is not far dis- 
tant, and when it does come, those who op- 
pose it now, will be most anxious to avail them- 
selves of its benefits, and will no doubt try to 





| 
—<——_ - — 


ANOTHER SIGN. | libe 


tion at issue. Womanliness is part of a wo- | 
man’s character, as manliness of a man’s, and | 
the person of either sex who “misconceives’’ in- | 
tellect “to be something highe1”’ than charac- 
ter, makes in my humble opinion a great and 
fatal mistake, and “‘discrowns” him Or herself | 
of his or her ‘‘chief glory.” Butis this mis- | 
take really made as a rule by “intellectual and 
literary women” any more than by intel- | 
lectual and literary men? Can Charlotte 
Bronte, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Mrs. Somerville, | 
Miss Cobbe or George Eliot, be fairly described 
as persons “who by irresistible impulse, insist 
upon being men in woman’s garb?” Do Mrs, | 
Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Alcott or Miss | 
Phelps make any such claim? 

I have spoken of the article in the Liberal 
Christian as illiberal and unchristian in tone, 
and I say this, not as thoughtless abuse of a 
writer whose opinion happens to differ from 
my own, but by way of deliberate criticism of 
the manner in which he has spoken of intel- 
lectual women. He does not deny their exis- | 
tence, but considers them exceptional and | 


unattractive, and indirectly counsels them to 
crush all intellectual aspirations as incompat- | 
ible with womanliness. How would this Lib- 
eral Christian advise an intellectual woman to | 
apply to herself the commandment “Thou | 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all tby heart, | 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind?” | 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS A DELUSION. 


“Mrs. Jones is a terrible scold,” said my 
kind-hearted neighbor over the way. 

“And why do you think so,” I asked medi- 
tatively. 

“Her husband says so, and he ought to know, 
Tom Jones’ word isn’t to be doubted,” was 
the rather testy reply. 

“Most excellent of reasons; proof positive. 
Poor Tom Jones, what a miserable life that 
wife of his must lead him! I’¥e seen him sit 
and cry like a child by the hour together, and 
it’s a sad sight to see a strong man cry. It’s 
true he takes a drop now and then, but his 
wife drives him to it in very self defence. Why! 
she is enough to provoke the patience of a 
saint. Only think, a little while ago, Tom 
made up his mind to open a boarding house, 
and when he informed his wife of his intentions 
she flatly refused to take charge of it. As if it 
wasn’t bad enough for Tom to have her moping 
around, pretending to be sick and trying to run 
up doctor’s bills, without thwarting all his plans! 
Once before, he decided on keeping a boarding 
house. His wife objected; but he answered her 
objections with arguments of so convincing a na- 
ture,that she took charge of the whole establish- 
ment; was mistress «nd servant, and a profita- 
ble thing Tom made of it. But now Tom’s 
health is not as good as it was then, and it’s a 
downright shame for his wife to refuse to sup- 


: , © | Protestant sects upon the Woman question is 
of the Judiciary Committee who made a mi- Pro po 4 


nority report in favor of Woman Suffrage in 


the Legislature of Maine last Winter. 
L. 8. 


—— = 


AND STILL ANOTHER. 


The Cincinnati Commercial of the 7th inst., 
in a leading editorial entitled “Sex and Politi- 
cal Rights,” advocates the extension of Suf- 


| frage to Woman, and the Gazette of the same 





marks. These, after dismissing Col. Higgin- 
son’s essay with faint and reluctant recognition, | 
proceed to characterize “‘the excited and petu: 
lant address of Mrs. Howe and the egotistical | 
statements of Mrs. Livermore” as things cal- | 
culated to injure more than to aid theside they | 
espouse. Now, for all that is personal in | 
this judgment, the editor might have full | 
leave, both from Mrs. Howe and from Mrs. 
Livermore, to vent any displeasure which | 
these ladies might have occasioned him. Itis 
as a public teacher of religion, sending his 
words as far and wide over the country as post 
can carry them, that we accuse him of not 
having learned, and of being consequently un- 
able to teach the true lesson of the occasion 
which he quotes. 

An honest word, warmly felt, is worth hear- 
ing and heeding, even if it be hasty, and even 
if itbe mistaken. Especially is this the case 
where the topicis a wrong that should be 
righted, and the speaker, one who has suffered 
it. It becomes society and its representatives 
to hear the words of such an one, and to say 
not: “this might have been better said,’’ but 
“this isan earnest protest from one who has 
felt what I have not, who has suffered a priva- 
tion and exclusion which, had they failen upon 
me, would have narrowed and lowered the 
whole scope of my life. Let me then bear pa- 
tiently this Woman’s statement of what the 
privation has been to her,and measure, by that, 
the obligation of society to repair its own injus- 
tice.”’ 

For this is truly the gist of the whole mat- 
ter. President Eliot’s words and manner 
seemed to Mrs. Howe to have in them asatan- 
ic cruelty and exultation. Looking through 
the cobwebbed glass of prejudive, he saw the 
cobwebs, and did not ask to see the light. 
The true lesson for him was in the impression 
which he produced upon the mind of one who 
has no personal ground of dislike to him, one 
who desires to give to all men and women the 
respect which is their due. The impression 
and its expression were genuine. Therefore 
let them stand. The truth truthfully spoken is | 
never impolite. Christ said, even to his dear 
Peter, when his dear Peter reasoned unwor- 
thily: “Satan.” 

Yet this may pass. The right of criticism 
is not reserved like that of certain transla 
tions. But whena woman like Mrs. Livermore 
tells, at such a bar as that of the Social Science 
Association, what has been wanting to her 
own life through the absence of collegiate ed- 
ucation, and what is now wanting to her 
young daughter in her fairly-opened career— | 
when she tells the President of Harvard of 
what Harvard has left undone, never troubling | 








city contains a severe criticism upon Judge 
Hunt’s outrageous course in regard to Miss 
Anthony. These are the two leading news- 
papers of Ohio, and will doubtless carry weight 
with the Constitutional Convention now in 
session. The world moves. L. @ 





LIBERAL CHRISTIANS VINDICATED. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—There is 
little argument and less philosophy in the ed- 
itorials which you copied from the Liberal 


Christian on the coeducation of the sexes. Dr. | 


Bellows has more impulse and prejudice than 
calm logic or consistent philosophy, as every 
body knows who knows anything about him. 
His heart is a good deal better than his head, 
and for one, I have learned not to overesti- 
mate anything he may say on the vital issues 
of the day. 

.But if he is weak in his utterances, is “H. 
B. B.” much stronger in his reply? Do we 
refute Dr. Bellows or help our cause, or prove 
ourselves generous, in aspersing all Liberal 
Christians because of one? Is not this meth- 
od of argument about as fallacious as his? 

I submit that if his reasoning is poor that 
of “IH. B. B.” is unjust and unealled for. In 
proportion to their numbers, Liberal Cbhris- 
tians afford a larger percentage of Woman’s 
Rights disciples, or human rights disciples, 
than any other religious body. I am not a 
little acquainted with the clergymen and lay- 
men of the Unitarian denomination, and per- 
sonally know that a sympathy for co-educa- 
tion and Woman’s Emancipation generally 
largely prevails there. 

Ask Mrs. Livermore where the clergymen 


friendly to her cause are most largely found, | 


and I thiyk she will tell you, as she once told 
me, that they are there. 

Tray “H. B. B.,” in your impatience with 
Dr. Bellows, don’t abuse your friends, one of 
whom is, with a sense of injury, Dr. c. 

We have no means of ascertaining the com- 
parative average sympathy with Equal Rights, 
existing in the liberal and evangelical sects 
respectively, and therefure we have not as- 
serted that either body excelled the other in 
this respect. So far from it, we expressly lim- 
ited our strictures to “conservative’’ Unitari- 
ans and Universalists. 

But “a tree is known by its fruits.” The 
Unitarian tree produces Harvard College and 
the Universalist tree produces Tufts College 
and both Harvard and Tufts exclude women. 
The Methodist tree produces Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the University of Boston; the 
Baptist tree produces Colby College; the Or- 
thodox tree produces Oberlin College; and all 
four admit women. In the West where, as q 
rule, “Liberal” Christianity has little hold, all 
the leading colleges are open to women; in 
the East where, asa rule, Liberal Christianity 
is strongest, the leading colleges are generally 
closed to women. 


While, on the one hand, the Liberal Chris- | 


tian and the Universa/ist are hostile to co- 
education and to the admission of women to 
the ministry, Zion’s Herald, and the Chris- 
tian Union aud the New York Independent, 
on the other hand, are friendly to both. These 


papers are largely representative and therefore | 


we cannot believe that the laity represented 
by Dr. Pierce and Bishops Simpson and 


Haven, by Henry Ward Beecher and W. H. | 


H. Murray and Dr. Jacob M. Manning, by 
Dr. Neale and Messrs. Wright and Pentecost 
—are less friendly to the rights of Woman 


than is the laity which submits to be repre- | 


sented in part by Doctors Bellows aud Miner. 
And, in saying this, we do not forget that 
the President of the Massachusetts Woman 


| Suffrage Association is Dr. James Freeman 


Clarke, a leading Unitarian Divine; nor that 


Dr. E. H. Chapin and scores of others of the | 


Universalist denomivation are our outspoken 
friends. We do not forget that Princeton and 
Andover Culieges exclude women, nor that 





Or does he hold that the most solemn verse in 
the Gospel refers in full only to one sex? 
Every individual is bound to serve the Lord 
P a a | with all the gifts He has given, and when in- 
IS INTELLECTUALITY THE BANE OF WO- | tellect is one of them, neither man nor woman 

MAN? is justified in ignoring the additional responsi- 
The article on “Intellectuality the bane of | bility which this fact entails. I believe my- 


: If that “intellectual and literary women” are 
Tomen,” the Liberal | *° 
American Women,” quoted from the | quite as womanly as any other class, and that 


248 e > , f e | 
Christian in the Woman’s JouRNAL of Jun | a careful analysis of their literary work will 


28th, with its illiberal and unchristian tone, | fully bear out this opinion. 


and the basis of common sense and right | : 
thought which underlies it, reminds me of | pega neg a apa = “ee — 
that pregnant saying of Goethe, ‘Whole half | arises in part, 1 think, from a confusion of lan- 


and quarter errors are most difficult and weari- | oo ene porto and feminine 
some to straighten and sift, placing the truth S CNSR SESE Sh G COTVRWVS CORES, 09 CH- 
in them where it belongs.” True premises | pressive of certain qualities of vigor and 
and false conclusions are so curiously inter- pac arg pony -~ gprs? 
twisted in this writer’s argument, that the pro- Sh » ro = Pt wntbataesa m r a “ ° 

cess of straightening and sifting it, giving due aaa protean aay ~ 4 ore 
weight to the truth, and pointing out the fal- | ™mine quality of thought than Milton or 
lacies combined therewith demande care end Walter Scott, does not impugn their manliness 
——— F ° of character, and in the same way, the so-called 


exceedingly remarkable. It seems to me to be 
| far more rapid and pronounced than among 
| Catholics, on the one hand, or among Free- 
thinkers, on the other. H. B. B. 








That household work and hand labor are | ™asculine vigor of Charlotte and Emily Bronte, 
not respected as they should be among us | °F Miss Cobbe, should be no presumption 
seems unquestionable. I would protest as against their present womanliness. Miss Mu- 
earnestly as the Liberal Christian “against any | och, whose conservatively feminine character 
one plan ofeducation or any literary standard | 2° reader of her works can question, says that 
'as the exclusive rule for education among | *Uperior individuals of either sex usually com- 
girls,” and no one could welcome more heart- | bine with the qualities of their own, some 
| ily than I shall, the period when the spread of | Characteristics of the other. The whole mat- 
a wider and truer culture will force “our scrib- | te" May be summed up in the words of Pau- 
blers and penny-a-liners”’ either to prove their line Viardot, “D’abord je suis femme avec les 
right to the title of “literati” by doing literary | 4¢sires, les passions, les aspirations @une fem- 
work well, or to choose some other occupation | ™é, et puis je suis artiste,” (First, I am a wo- 
for which they are better fitted. But all these ™4n with the desires, the passions, the aspira- 
considerations seem as applicable to one sex | tions ot a woman, and then I am an artist), 
as to the other. American men, as a class, de- | 404 in that ‘“‘et puis” and its almost universal 
spise hand labor, and get away from it as fast | 4Pplication, lies the force of my argument, and 
as they can; “any one plan of education or | the weakness of that of the (so-called) Liberal 





apy literary standard” is as bad an “exclusive | Christian. 
rule” for boys as for girls, and, as the writer| One other point remains to be cousidered. 





| himself justly observes, “Our scribblers, penny- 
!a-liners and sputterers on platforms are of 
| 





most justly, “at the decline of health and sani- 
ty among American women of the favored 


| both sexes.” If girls ought not all to be edu- 
class,” and is confident that ‘under a collegiate 


| cated alike, why is that a presumption against 
| opening our colleges, institutions established 
| for the express purpose of giving special cul 
| ture to a limited number of persons specially 
fitted to receive it, to women ? 

The Liberal Christian ridicules the assump- 
tion that women are “‘inferior, incapable of 
high culture,” and declares emphatically that | 4nd others expressly refute this charge, and no 


| Cline as fast as their scholarship rose.” What 





not apparently on the opinions entertained at 
Oberlin or other colleges where the experi- 





art, statesmanship, science. But,’ he con- | education is brought forward by its most ar- 


took to such positions, studies and tastes.” | Which seems to me to bear the other way. I 
Would it not be as serious a “blow to society” | quote from Dr. Mitchell of Philadelphia: “At 
if all or most men abandoned the plough and | Seventeen I presume that girls are nearly as 
the counter, the forecastle and the forge, to | well able to study, with proper precautions, as 
wield the pencil or pen, as if “all or most wo- | Men, but, before this time, over-use, or even a 
men”’ fled from the cooking-stove and the sew- | Very steady use of the brain is dangerous to 
ing-machine to the studio and the study ? | health and to every probability of future wo- 

Whether “as many women as men” can | manly usefulness. In most of our schools the 
“take to such positions, studies and tastes” hours are too many, both for boys and girls.” 
| with advantage to themselves and others or 





| 





port him.” 
Yes, ‘Tom’s health is poor. Onenight when 


that providence which is said to have a special 
care over two classes, or rather two species of 
one class, who lack the sense to take care of 
themselves, seemed to have deserted him, he 
fell and broke his leg. But ’twas only a faint- 
ing fit, and Tom Jones is subject to fainting 
fits. Besides he has heart disease, and the 
doctor can do nothing for him. When Tom is 
ill, as he often is of an evening, and goes to 
the doctor for treatment, the doctor telis him 
to go home and go to bed and he will feel bet- 
terin the morning. And Tom always does 
feel better. 

Inordinate grieving often undermines the 
pbysical health; and it may be to this cause 
that Jones’ ill-health is to be attributed. To 
be sure, he was not well before he married 
the present Mrs. Jones; he was obliged to 
have his dram; but it was only as a medi- 
cine. It was a necessity of his enfeebled 
constitution, and when he had taken it he 
was as strong as the strongest. He did not 
like whisky, not he; but in his state of health 
there was no alternative but to take it. 
Before he married Mrs. Jones number one, 
his health was good; he had never known 
the harrowing grief that comes of being the 


account for it, his two wives were as like in 


| 
| husband of a virago,—but, taking his own 





disposition as twin sisters, But then he had 
an inherited appetite for strong drink. The 
best of men have their failings; he had in- 
herited his, and therefore was blameless. 

Our friend Tom Jones has great penetra- 
tion of character, among his other attain- 
ments,—so great, that in an angel, as a wife, 
he would have discovered a termagant. But 
with all his penetration, it’s a wonder he 
didn’t profit by his first experience before 


jumping into a second matrimonial fire. And 


The writer is “alarmed”’ and,in my opinion, | 


system ofco-education their health would de- | 


| 
| 


before encumbering himself with Xantippe 
nnmber one, why didn’t he take warning 
from the experience of his friend, John Smith ? 
But then, Tom Jones, John Smith, and Dick 
Brown, will never be warned by each other’s 
experiences; each will persist in jumping 


this confidence is based on he does not tell us, | from the frying-pan into the fire for himself, 


What sheer nonsense for women to clamor 


| and that, as often as he can. 


ment has been tried, since President Fairchild | for so insignificant a matter as their “rights’’, 


| when they hold in their hands the power of 


“Woman has shown splendid genius in poetry, | single professor of practical experience in co- | ruining, socially, morally and financially, 


| men of such discernment, and executive and 


tinues, “it would be a fearful blow to society if | dent opponents in support of this “confident” | 
all or most women or as many women as men | Opinion. There is one important consideration | 


financial ability; in short, men, in their own 
estimation, the impersonation of all wisdom 
and manliness, like Tom Jones! With far 
more propriety, may such much-abused lords 
of creation, clamor for their rights. it. 





SOROSIS ON DRESS REFORM. 


The follewing is the complete copy of the 


| resolutions in regard to Dress Reform adopted 
| by the Sorosis of New York on the 16th ult., 


Practically, however, the boys of to-day are | 


| not, would seem to depend, not on social theo- , getting their toughest education later and later 


| ry, but on the practical fact, which can only | in life, while girlsleave school at the same age 
| be ascertained when equal educational oppor- | as they did thirty years ago. Now, let any one 
| tunities are given to both sexes, whether ‘‘as | compare the scale of studies for both sexes em- 
| many women as men”’ have both capacity and | ployed half a century ago with that of to-day, 
inclination to do so. But this is irrelevant, | He will find that its demands are vastly more 
exhausting than 
fraught with no evil for men who attack the 


| for there is nothing in the college course bind- 
ing graduates to any exclusive devotion to lit- | 
erature, art, science, or statesmanship, and I 
presume both the writer and myself have 
known many male graduates of Harvard, Yale, | at eighteen or earlier. 
and similar institutions, whose college career | tians, of whatever denomination, ponder this 
is not supposed to be wasted because they | important statement, and remembering that 
| have never attained or attempted “splendid” | no one is so likely to feel the worthlessness 
or even moderate success in any of the above- | and harmfulness of “stilted intellectuality,” as 
mentioned avocations. one who possesses a solidly and thoroughly 
The Liberal Christian speaks of college edu- | cultivated intellect, let them think twice before 
cation as ‘‘masculine culture,” and states that using their influence against opening the doors 
the “intellectual and literary woman usually of our colleges to those young women, who as 
discrowns herself of her chief glory, her wo- | teachers and members “of the favored class” 
mauliness, by aspiring to what she miscon- | must hereafter take a most important part in 
_eeives to be something higher.” But this as- | directing the course of study and the intellect- 
sumes that masculine and intellectual are in- | ual aspirations of the next generation of Amer- 
‘ terchangeable terms, and begsthe very ques- | ican women. A. S. H. 


for girls, who are still expected to leave school 


they were—a difference | 
graver studies later in life, but most perilous | 


Let all liberal Chris- | 


U 


| at its last meeting. 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Whereas, the dress and customs of a people 
are the outward indications of its character, 
and, at length, become a part of its history, 
and, whereas, the manufacturing industries 
of all nations are to a great degree directed to 
the creation of fabrics wherewith to clothe 
men and women, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the dress of a nation is 

worthy the thoughtful attention of its most 
\ intelligent men and women. 
' Resolved, That the clothing of the civilized 
and enlightened men and women of the 
world should be regulated by climate aud the 
well-established laws of health, should facili- 
tate easy, graceful locomotion, and should 
combine the great art of neatness with 
beauty, and should, likewise, afford enough 
variety in fashion to permit the fullest ex- 
pression of individual taste. 

Resolved, That in this portion of our coun- 
try the present style of Woman’s dress does 
not, in some important particulars, couform 
to the climate or the well-established laws of 
health, and does not facilitate easy, graceful 
locomotion, or represent to any good degree 
the taste or character of the individual, and 
should be, therefore, justly subject to the cen- 
sure of the Physiologist, the Anatomist, and 
the Philanthropist. ; 

Resoicved, That with but rare exceptions 
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the dress of Woman has been left too long in 
the hands of persons either iguorant or care- 
less of the laws of health, and who have man- 
ufactured waists of torture and skirts of bur- 
den, and created of stuffs and silk female fig- 
ures with but very slight resemblance to the 
free, graceful, natural woman, and have, 
thereby, corrupted the taste and impaired the 
good sense of far too many of the women of 
our own country. 

Resolved, Tnat women of Science and Art 
should instruct the Milliner, the Dress-maker, 
the Hair dresser, and the Shoe-maker, how to 
design hats, dresses, and other articles of 
Woman’s dress so as not to endanger Health, 
Ease, and Grace. 

Resolved, That for our further instruction 
and information upon this very important 
subject of “suitable and becoming dress for 
women,” we invite such of our members as 
are either Physicians or Artists, to give us 
yet more fully their scientific and artistic 
opinions by essays, disquisitions, lectures, or 
by familiar conversation, as shall be most 
agreeable to them, or as they may deem most 
profitable. 

The following Resolution was laid upon the 
table for further discussion. 

Resolved, That as the mothers of daughters 
and sisters to all womankind, we pledge our- 
selves not to dress either ourselves, or our 
daughters in any style or fashion which shall 
be condemned as injurious or as interfering 
with natural ease or grace by the wise, artis- 
tic and prudent. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Otterbein University, at Westerville, Ohio, 
has just graduated three young men, and one 
young woman. 

Seven hundred and one new Granges of 
Husbandry were granted charters during the 
month of May. 

Judge Sanger was qualified as United States 
district attorney at the meeting of the Court 
in Boston, last week. 

‘“‘The happiest women, like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history,” says George Eliot. 
The same is true of men. 

Eleven colored girls have passed a satisfac- 
tory examination and have been admitted to 
the New York Normal College. 

“The whole art of government consists in 
the art of being honest.’ If so, Impartial 
Suffrage is the first step toward» its attainment. 








Dr. Brown Sequard is to co-operate with 
Professor Agassiz in establishing the School 
of Natural History on Penikese Island. 


The Woman’s Rights bill introduced by Br. 
Gallinger of Concord, New Hampshire, on 
Tuesday, has been indefinitely laid upon the 
table. 

The Ohio Constitutional Convention have 
adopted the proposition to make women eligi- 
ble to appointive offices by a vote of 88 yeas 
to 5 nays. 

The movement in New York, to prevent the 
sale of Italian children, continues, and ad- 
dresses have been sent to President Grant and 
Governor Dix. 

Eleven young ladies graduated from the 
Worcester State’ Normal School, Friday eve- 
ning, making 44 that have received diplomas 
since the formation of the school four years 
ago. * 

Mr. Disraeli has expressed a hope that the 
wisdom of Parliament will remove the anom- 
aly of eliminating the franchise from a house- 
hold or property qualification when held by a 
woman. 

Hon. Wm. Whiting, member of Congress 
from this State, died suddenly Sunday after- 
noon at the Highlands, Boston, aged sixty. 
Mr. Whiting was a sincere friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Norwegian girls who have been doing kitch- 
en-work in Lowa at $3.50 a week, are hiring 
out to work in the harvest fields at from $2 to 
$3 per day. We hope their example will be 
followed by many women. 

A literary curiosity, ‘The Poems of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” is in preparation. The 
verses of this queen, collected from original 
and obscure sources, will be prefaced with an 
introduction by Mr. Julian Sharman. 

Negrees are not permitted to sit at the first 
table in any of the first class hotels at Sara- 
toga. This is as flagrant a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as is Woman’s ex- 
clusion from colleges and professions. 

Goy. Washburn has appointed Anna T. En- 
dicott of Boston, a member of the advisory 
Board of Trustees of the industrial school, 
avd Clara T. Leonard of Springfield, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of trustees of pris- 
ons for women, 

A prominent official in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau states that if the female clerks of 
that Bureau were permitted to compete for 
the vacant $1400 clerkships, they would be 
appointed to two-thirds of the vacancies over 
men now employed in that Bureau, 

Eleven thousand women signed an address 
thanking Mr. Disraeli for his general good 
offices to the Woman Suffrage movement in 
England. In reply, Mr. Disraeli says he is so 
persuaded of the injurious character of the 
present restrictions against female participa- 
tion in the franchise that he hopes they will 
be removed by the wisdom of Parliament. 

New Hampshire shows a_ conservative 
Spirit. In the House of Representatives, the 
bill allowing women to vote in the school dis] 
Wicts was indefinitely postponed, and a bil- 





was introduced forbidding any circus to enter 
the State, under penalty of $1000. No Wo- 
man Suffrage, and no circuses for the Granite 
State. 

The Palmer Jvurnal observes that “there 
were fourteen women indicted with Miss An- 
thony for illegal voting at Rochester, last Fall, 
but the district-attorney has nol prossed the 
suits against them. Why was Miss Anthony 
tried and fined while these women go free? 
Is that the equal justice which the constitu- 
tion guarantees ?” . 

A remarkable fete came off last month at 
Lowestoft, the most eastern point of Eng- 
land. Lady Smith, the widow of the dis- 
tinguished botanist, Sir Edmund James 
Smith, elevated to the Baronetcy by George 
1V., celebrated her 100th birthday, and gave 
a dinner to a hundred of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the place. 

So eminent a champion as Dean Stanley 
vindicates the mission of women 1n the Chris- 
tian church. In a recent sermon, he said 
that he thought women much better spiritual 
directors of women “than the most dexterous 
priest, saintly confessor, or authoritative pon- 
tiff.’ Healing the sick he regarded as wo- 
men’s special mission. 

A marriage of deaf-nutes took place in the 
Manchester (Eng,) Cathedral, recently, before 
a fashionable assemblage. The minister per- 
formed the ceremony, reading aloud the ser- 
vice, and manipulating it upon the hands at 
the same time, and the bride and bridegroom 
carried out their part of the service upon the 
fingers with much rapidity. 

The Burlington lowa Hawk- Eye is a strong 
Woman Suffrage paper. Its editor, Dr. 
Charles Beardsley has been largely instrumen- 
tal in the recent radical reform of the proper- 
ty laws for wives in Iowa. We are glad to 
learn fiom Des Moines Republican that the 
Hawk Eye printing company has built up “the 
largest and most complete printing-house in 
the West.” 

The National Bee Journal and Agricultural 
Magazine is edited by Mrs. Thos. Atkinson, 
E. H. Barber, and Ellen S. Tupper of Des. 
Moines, Iowa, also by L. C. Waite, St. Louis, 
Mo., and A. J. Pope, Indianapolis, Ind. It is 
published monthly at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
And is a very instructive paper on its special 
subjects of bee keeping and bee rearing. 
Price $2.00 a year. 

The wedding at Gov. Bullock’s in Worces- 
ter, last week—the marriage of his daughter 
to Mr. Bartlett of Boston,—was a quiet and 
tasteful, simple yet elegant affair,—just the 
home circle and neighbors, and the near 
friends of the young people,—and no more. It 
was a charming revival of the modest, sensi- 
ble wedding that we were afraid had gone 
wholly out of vogue. 

A Chinese newspaper is to be established in 
San Francisco, and an order has been sent to 
China for the type. The writing is to be done 
by the Chinamen who prepared the recent pe- 
tition to the San Francisco board of supervis- 
ors, which has attracted such general notice. 
The paper is to bea tri-weekly at first. Its 
mission is to explain and commend American 
life and customs to the Chinamen. 


The woman who claims to be the deserted 
wife of Senetor Mitchell of Oregon, refers 
to numerous witnesses, and the reporter 
says she tells her story in a way that com- 
mands belief. Sc long as it stands undis- 
proved, the ero of it will certainly need an ab- 
norma! supply of cheek to present himself in 
the United States Senate. If the women of 
Oregon had votes, he would not dare to do so. 


Mrs. Southworth of Plymouth celebrated 
her ninety-sixth birthday on Wednesday of 
last week. In all her life, to this great age, 
she has never had a doctor nor any serious 
illness. Her hands are still busily employed 
in work for herself and others, and she retains 
all her ancient horror of idleness, She has 
spaded and planted her garden, this season, 
and has a nice crop of beans, corn and pota- 
toes of her own raising. 

The late Dr. Marshall Hall, of England, 
said: “If I were seriously ill of consumption 
I would live out doors day and night, except in 
rainy weather or midwinter; then I would 
sleep in an unplastered Jog house. Physic has 
no nutriment, gasping for air cannot cure you, 
monkey capers in a gymsanium cannot cure 
you,and stimulants cannot cure. What con- 
sumptives want is air, not physic—pure air, not 
medicated air—plenty of meat and bread. 


The Nashua, N. H., Daily Telegraph gives 
the following “advice gratis :” 


Yesterday’s graduating class from our high 
school numbers sixteen members, four boys 
and twelve girls. One of the boys will enter 
Dartmouth, and another will enter Tufts. Of 
the girls several would like to go up higher, 
but the opportunity is lacking very near home. 
We advise the next class to make their ar- 
rangements to enter a college that admits both 
sexes, for those who have classed four years 
together may be trusted to pursue their studies 
four years more at the same school. 


The Toledo Sunday Journal says, “among 
the few Republicans, in high official position, 


| as out of nearly 3000 women in San Francisco 


| 
| 
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| 
| 


/ men are fallen.” 


| 


who have honestly and openly given their in- | 


fluence in favor of Woman Suffrage, stands | bers, and next in order—which will surprise 
Governor Baker, of Indiana. All honor to | many—come “laborers on farms.” There are 
the good men who, amid the corruptions of | 97,000 seamstresses, 90,000 


political life, recognize and espouse the right. 





We wish that we might record more frequent 
instances of this type. One swallow does not 
make a Summer, although it herald Summer 
days.” 





An Italian bishop, who had endured a cruel | 
persecution with acalm, unruffled temper, was | 
asked how he attained such a mastery over | 
himself. “By making aright use of my eyes,” 
said he. “I first look up to heaven as the 
place whether I am going to live for ever. I 
next look down upon the earth, and consider 
how small a space of it will soon be all that I | 
can occupy or want. I then look around me | 
and think how many are far more wretched | 
than I am.” 





Dean Stanley recently preached in London 
in aid of the Woman’s Hospital. His text | 
was, “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee ?”” He thought women much better spir- | 
itual directors of women “than the most dex- 
terous priest, saintly confessor, or authorita- 
tive pontiff.” Healing the sick he regarded 
as Woman’s special mission. He alluded to 
the late Mr. Mill, remarking how the philoso- 
phy of a master mind was touched by rever- 
euce for the woman he had loved. 





Atthe re-union of the Alumni of the Nashua 
High School, last Wednesday, women took 
a very creditable part. A short practical ad- 
dress was made by Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, 
now a teacher in New Jersey, but a former 
pupil of the High School. (Miss Wadsworth’s 
remarks were addressed principally to the 
young ladies of the graduating class, and were 
of a very interesting and instructive charac- 
ter.) A social re-union wound up the enter- 
tainment. The names of Mrs. T. W. H. Hus- 
sy and Miss Ida B. Boutwell, are on the list 
of officers for the ensuing year. 


Among the many unfair and mean news- 
paper comments, itis refreshing to meet oc- 
casionally some magnanimous expression like 
the following from the New York Methodist :— 


We do not wish to see Miss Anthony made 
amartyr. She is a woman of too many vir- 
tues to be dealt with as acriminal. Her worst 
offence is an excess of zeal; but her earnest- 
ness and her integrity entitle her to be treated 
with the kindest consideration. Technically, 
as the court held, her intent is presumed to be 
criminal, and she is therefore, subject to legal 
penalty. Probably the case will be appealed, 
but in any event, the government will know 
how to deal with it. 


The New North-West, of Portland, Oregon 
says of Miss Anthony’s trial : 

The fact is, the whole thing is a farce, through 
and through. Susan has applied for a new 
trial, and will carry the case to the Supreme 
Court befure she is done with it. We do not 
agree with some of our contemporaries who 
say that the Woman movement will lose by 
this agitation. There is great danger that the 
Republican party will lose by it, however, but 
we are willing to do as much in this great na- 
tional war of principles as did Artemus Ward, 
when he offered to sacrifice all his wife’s rela- 
tions, if necessary, to sustain a government 
for the people and by the people. 

The contrast between the selfishness of 
some men and the self-sacrifice of some wo- 
men was evidenced in the recent flight of the 
inhabitants of Michigamme from the burning 
forest. The correspondent of the Chicago 
Post, says: We overtook many who, panic 
struck, had fled, like Lot from Sodom, and 
yet found no path of escape except the rail- 
road track. A dozen times our train stopped 
to pick up the footsore and exhausted wan- 
derers. One woman had carried her infant 
between the flames for five miles. Another, 
a stout young fellow, boasted that he had 
saved a gallon of whiskey. His looks and lan- 
guage showed that he had saved too much of 
it as the whale saved Jonah—by swallowing it. 


Among the new names which appear on the 
list of lyceum lecturers, this Summer, we do 
not know one for whichwe predict a more brill- 
iant and useful future than that of Miss Mary F. 
Eastman of Tewksbury, Mass. Highly edu- 
cated and endowed by Nature with a pleasing 
address and graceful manner, Miss Eastman 
is also a clear, logical! and forcible speaker. 
We hope that her three lectures, entitled re- 
spectively “ Not a Public Way—Dangerous 
Passing,” “Lend a hand,’’ and “Ought women 
to Want to Vote,” will be as widely known as 
they are worthy of being heard. 


The effect of excluding women from indus- 
trial avocations in driving them into vice is 
painfully illustrated by statistics of the Chi- 
nese women in California, published recently 
by the N. Y. World. The writer, after esti- 
mating the male Chinese population at 67,000 
adds, “Thus far I have not mentioned China- 
women and will pass that subject briefly by, 


I have failed to find, with but one exception, 
a working-woman. ‘Three-fourths of the wo- 
In other words, the usage 
of China excludes women from all except do- 
mestic employments, and drives them to pros- 
titution. Will Dr. Bellows say that “‘intellect- 
uality is the bane of Chinese women ?” 


The census contains a list of women’s oc- 
cupations, arranged under no less than sey- 
enty-two heads, beginning alphabetically with 
actors, and ending with woolen mills. Do- 
mestic servants head the list in point of num- 


milliners and 








dressmakers, and 84,070 teachers. There is a ! 


glorious army of 10,110 nurses, There are 
preachers, shoemakers, journalists, authors, 
“mechanics not specified,” and only 100 
“show-women.” But who would dream «f 
women “‘steam-boiler makers 5,” ‘bell-found- 
ers 4,” “hunters and trappers 2,” to say noth- 
ing of hostlers, charcoal burneys, and miners ? 


‘Here is another slight but perceptible jol'.” 
says the Springfield Republican, “indicating 
that the world is still in motion. A special! 
committee has reported to the New Hamp- 
shire House that perhap), on the whole, it 
might be well to try the experiment of allow- 
ing women to vore in the school districts. 
Because the “short cut” has come out very 
much as we expected, it does not follow that 
there is any real oceasion for faint-hearted 
ness and desp mdenecy; much less fur despair. 
Quite the contrary. A reform founded upon | 
a dishonest gloss, a legal quibble, would net 
have been worth much, even if obtained. A 
reform founded on an enlightened public sen 
timent, on perceived politicial and social ne- 
cessities, will prove stable and permanent. 


Here is an evidence that Amherst sadly 
needs the admission of young ladies as stu- 
dents, in order to create a higher tone of mor- 
als. Some of the Amherst students stole oue 
of the field pieces belonging to the State, from | 
the Agricultural College, the morning of the 
Fourth, to fire a sunrise salute. Discovering + 
their loss, the ‘‘Aggies,’’ reinforced by several | 
policemen, made a bold attempt to regain their | 
gun, but were defeated, but not before they 
Lad succeeded in spiking the gun. Finding 
the cannon useless,some students, names of | 
course unknown, threw it upon the bonfire 
blazing on the campus, carriage and all, and | 
the gun, a very valuable one, and its carriage 
were destroyed. No such scene was ever en- 
acted at Oberlin or Antioch, or any other in- | 
stitution in which co-education exists. | 


The N. Y. Nation, in an article “on Trial | 
by Jury’”’ predicts that “it will some day be | 
more clearly perceived than it is now, that 
the unconscious philosophy of the Anglo-Sax- | 
on race determines that both the making of | 
the law and its final application to the affairs | 
of men shall be confided not to an order or a | 
class or a profession, but to reputable mem.- | 
bers of society, who in the one case are our | 
chosen representatives in legislative assem- 
blies, and, iu the other, our selected jurors in 
courts of justice.” , 

If then women are “reputable members of 
society” both the making of the law and its | 
final application to the affairs of men will be 
confided to them.’’ They will vote and be | 
“our chosen representatives in legislative as- 
semblies,” and be our selected jurors in courts 
of Justice.” Will the Nation venture to take 
the other horu of the dilemma and deny that | 
women are reputable members of society ? 


The New York World is indignant at the 
existence of “white slaves’’ and says: 

“Among the white slaves of the country 
the cheapest are certainly those who produce 
corsets and boop-skirts. In 1870 the total 
number of these white coolies was as follows: 





Male, over sixteen years Old... 2.2... 0200s cee eens 1.1335 
Female, over sixteen years old. ..... seecocceoeene 2,921 
Youths under fifteea years. ........600 cece eee eens 285 
TORR. crrcccccccsccecccscces cverceretoccsesovese 4,545 


Their aggregate wages were $1, 046,188, | 
which is an average of $475 per week.” 

We suggest that theWorld should extend 
its sympathy from the makers of corsets and 
hoop-skirts to the wearers of those useful ar- 
ticles. Nine tenths of women are unable to 
earn $4.75 per week; while the law declares 
every wife the servant of her husband and 
not his partner, a majority of American wo- | 
men work all their lives without wages, for | 
food, clothing and medicine, suitable to their 
condition,” 


We find the following comment upon a lec 
ture of Mrs. Callanan, from the pen of Mrs. 
L. B. Read, in the Upper Des Moines, of Al 
gona, Iowa. 

“The lecture on last Monday evening, by | 
Mrs. Callanan, of Des Moines, on the “Lost | 
Rights of Woman,” was a quiet, even-toned, | 

| 
| 


logical, and dispassionate presentation of | 
some of the considerations in favor of extend 
ing the ballot to Woman. We cannot at- 
tempt a review of the lecture, but the “lust 
rights” were shown to be in part those de- 
parted occupations and professions in which | 
her skill aud industry were formerly freely 
and profitably employed, which gave her a 
power and influence, and an income which 
she does not possess as a consumer, and that 
something new is needed to restore the bal- 
ance of power between the sexes, The eve- 
ning was wet and unfavorable, but a good an- 
dience gave close and earnest attention 
throughout. We hear the desire expressed 
on all sides that Mrs, Callanan will visit Al- 
gona again.”’ 


Mr. James Elford, who has been an indus- 
trious citizen of Holyoke, lately sent to Eng- 
land for his wife and six children to come over 
and join him. ‘They arrived at New York in 
safety, last week Monday, and on Tuesday | 
they embarked at Peck slip, on board a steam- 
boat for Hartford. Mrs. Elford left the boat, 
taking her eldest boy, for the purpose of pro- 
curing some refreshment necessary for the 
children. On her return to the boat, the five 
small children, the youngest only a year aud 
a half old, could not be found. As the boat 
was about leaving, a thorough search was not 
then possible. Since then, however, the par- | 
ents have made every effort to hear something 
about their five children, and have been aided 
by the police of New York and other cities, 
but without avail. Mr. Elford has been to 


New Haven twice, and has visited other places 
where he has thought he could hear anything 
of the children. 


At Williams Coliege, week before last, the 
report that special attention was to be given to 
a discussion of the co-education of the sexes 
had drawn many to the meeting who sat 
through the dryer matters of business, in the 


‘hope that the discussion would prove warm 


and interesting. The especial champions of 
the movement, Prof. Bascom and David Dud- 
ley Field, were present, while, on the other 
side, of the committee who had reported ad- 
versely to the innovation last year, only Judge 
Dewey was present. Prof. 
down the gauntlet by moving that the alumni 
recommend to the trustees the opening of the 
college doors to women, supporting it with a 
brief presentation of the radical side of the 
queston. Fora time no one seemed ready to 


Bascom threw 


{ . . 
| take up the challenge, until! Judge Burdick of 
| New York, in a speech which possessed no 


novel features, presented as thoroughly the 
conservative side. Martin I. Townsend of 
Troy next warmly advocated the measure. 


| Secretary White, of the State Board of Edu- 


cation, presented the status of the new Smith 
College, at Northampton, as showing the ad- 
vantages offered in Puritan Massachusetts to 
women. Rev. Mr. Cowin, recently of the 
Sandwich Islands, earnestly approved the 
movement, and was followed by Rev. Dr. Tyng 
of New York, who made the most effective ap- 
peal against co-education. David Dudley Field 
then closed the discussion with a clear state- 
ment of the minority side, after which, the in- 
novation was defeated. The whole matter 
was thoroughly discussed last year, and no 
new points were elicited. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 





| o 
Borns’ Poontc Srort-wanp For Scuoo.s, 


Business WritinG anv Reporting. Ar- 
ranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman’s Pho- 
nography, by Eliza Boardman Burns. This 
work is in all respects a Self-Instructor. 

New York, Burns & Co., Phonographic Pub- 

lishers & Actinic Engravers, No. 33 Park 

Row. Price $1. 

Mrs. Burns is one of the oldest teachers and 
practitioners of the phonographic art in Amer- 
ica. She now teaches it at the New York 
Mercantile Library and Cooper Union, and is 
editor of the American Journal! of Phono- 
graphy. She has also taught classes in the 
grammar schools of New York, and her main 
object in this little book is to provide a self- 
instructor for teachers and others. 

Tt. W. B. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
CHANGES. 

The world has many changes seen 

Since some who're living now were young; 
What those of greatest note have been 

Has oft been heard from many a tongue 
In modes of living and of dress, 

Some, we are sure, have been for fil: 
They've not increased our happiness, 

And we are sure they never will. 
But Boys who change their Winter “CLorHEs,’’ 

For Summer *Scirs"’ at GEORGE Fexno’s, 
Will fitted be from head to feet, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 








Cristadoro’s lixceltsior Dye. A beautiful 
change in the color of gray, red or saydy hair is ef- 
fected with electric rapidity. Unlike the pungent 
preparations which impart color by burning, this pre- 


|} paration does not iiupair the life of the hair. The 


blacks and browns it produces are not dull and dead, 


| but bright and glossy as those of nature. For sale by 


all druggists. 


Of all troubles that flesh is heir to, none create so 
deep a longing for instant reliefas pain. Science has 
given to the world a relief from pain which is sure 
and perfect, yet absolutely Sarmiess. Rheumatism, 
fever, cholera, measles and all affections of the stom- 
ach, liver, bowels, or of the blood, steadily give way 
to it, and all aches and pains, such as headache, ear- 
ache and toothache, cuts, burns, scalds and wounds 


| of all kinds may be relieved at once by Flagg’s In- 


stant Relief. 


Davis’s Vegetable Painekiller., After a 
thorough trial by ianumerable living witnesses has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparatious brought 


| before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
| Davis's Vegetable Pain-killer, and large amounts ex- 


pended in their intro iction, the ain-killer has con- 


| tinued to steadily alvance in the estimation of the 


world as the best family medicine ever introduced. 


Age does not impair Dr. Pierce's Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, or Sugar-coated, Concentra- 
ted Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-bilious Granulea 
Their coating, and being enclosed in glass vials, pre- 


| serve their virtues unimpaired for any length of time, 


in any climate, so that they are always fresh and re- 
liable, which is not the case with the pills put up in 
cheap wood or pasteboard boxes. Recollect that for 


| all diseases where a Laxative, Alterative or Purgative 


is indicated, these little Pellets will give the most per- 
fect satisfaction to all who use them. They are sold 
by all enterprising druggists at 25 cents, OST 


Undisguised Admiration is the tribute paid 


| by all men to a lovely woman, and the first condition 


of loveliness is that exquisite blending of pearl and 
rose which renders a feminine face, perhaps not oth- 
erwise remarkable, so wonderfully fascinating. In 


| the social circle, in the ball-room, at the opera, on the 


promenade, such a face is the focal point which at- 
tracts the gaze of every cavalier. On thousands of 


| female faces “Laird’s Bloom of Youth" is now be- 


stowing this coveted charm. Nobody suspects the 
source of the attraction; for the complexion whieh 
this peerless beautifier creates cannot be clistinguished 
from the fairest due to nature. The “Bloom of 
Youth” is certified by the sanitary authorities of New 
York to be perfectly healthful, and the pure hue of 
health is the boon that it confers. Obtainable of all 


elrugyi<te. 
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POETRY. 
CONDUCTOR 1 BRADLEY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Conductor Bradley (always may his name 
Be said with reverence!) as the swift doom came 
Smitten to death, a crushed and mangled frame, 


Sank, with brake he grasped just where he stood 
To do the utmost a brave man could, 
And die, if needful, as a true man should. 


Men stooped above him ; women dropped their tears 
On that poor wreck beyond all hopes or fears, 
Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 


What heard they? Lo! the ghastly lips of pain, 
Dead to all thoughts save duty’s moved again: 
“Put out the signals for the other train!” 


No nobler utterance since the world began 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 
Elec tric, through the sympathies of man. 


Ah, me! how poor and noteless seem to this 
The sick-bed drama of self consciousness, 
Our sensual fears of pain and hopes of bliss! 


Oh! grand, supreme endeavor! Not in vain 
The last brave act of failing tongue and brain! 
Freighted with life, the downward rushing train, 


Following the wrecked one, as wave follows wave, 
Obeyed the warning which the dead lips gave, 
Others he saved, himself he could not save. 


Nay, the lost life was saved. He is not dead 
Who in his record, still the earth shall tread 
With God’s clear aureole shining round his head. 


We bow as in the dust, with all our pride 
Of virtue dwarfed the noble devd beside, 
God give us grace to live as Bradley died! 
—From the Independent. 
- =———_ - = 


JUNE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








And what isso rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten: 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ;— 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in the chalice, 


And there's pever a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 


Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of Summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of Jife hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a riply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay: 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it; 
No matter how barren the part may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green: 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we can not help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ;— 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 


That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the : ky, 


That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yongheifer’s lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his Insty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
*Tis the natural way of living: 
Wh o knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 





HOW A GIRL HELPED, 
BY LOTTIE ADAMS. 


“I do hope they’ll let me in,” said Champ, 
rather coubtfully, as her mother and she lean- 
ed over the railings of their favorite fountain 
in the public gardens of Genoa,—the pretty 
one, where the frogs are all day long sung to 
sleep by the lullaby of the plashing water. 
“What do you think about it, mum?” 

There was closer companionship between 
them than between most mothers and daugh- 
ters. 

“You must be prepared for the worst, 
Champ, dear,” answered Mum. “Italy is’nt 
America, you know, and it must be rather an 
unprecedented thing with our darling Italians 
to have their institutions assailed by any one 
of the ‘fair sect’ crying out for knowledge. 
But let us hope fer the best.” 

There was always a kind consolation about 
Mum’s sweet blue eyes and tender voice, even 
when she suggested the most unpleasant pos- 
sibilities; and so, by the time they reached 
the end of Acquasola walk, Champ had con- 
cluded that, disappointment or no disappoint- 
ment, there certainly were unhappier girls in 
the world than herself. How could she be un- 
happy, indeed, when the blue Bay of Genoa 
was sparkling and dancing at her feet, when 
the joyous bells of the Carignano church were 





ringing out on the morning air, when flower | different from the American, that—that—in | they watched her work with a sort of loving | 
~ | scents stole up from the silent city below, | short’—and the worthy director ended by | interest. She had a pretty fancy, too, that | 


| when the great dark mountains behind were | summoning M. |’ Inspecteur, a little old artist | they thought themselves slighted if she left | 


dimpling into sunsbine, and the glory of an 
Italian sky crowned the whole?” 


' 


| with a benevolent smile and a black velvet | them without a good-by. They were as ugly , 
| cap, and conferring with him for some time. | as only those pictures that assisted in the 


“To think of spending two months in that | He finally announced, as the result of their | regeneration of art could be, but they had a 


lovely place!” said Champ, drawing a long | united opinions, that they thought they could | kind of quaint earnestness all their own, that | 
make such arrangements as should prevent | made them cheerful and encouraging com- 


breath of happiness. 

Do you wonder why she was so happy? 
Then listen. Her kind old Italian master had 
that morning told her that, knowing how ear- 


his turn spoken to Monsieur le Directeur and 
Monsieur U Inspecteur and Monseur le Comite 
about the young stranger who prayed admis- 
sion to their art-school; and they, with Italian 
amiability, had consented to grant her an in- 
terview that very day, wherein to test the gen- 
uineness of her interest. Do you marvel now 
that Champ was very happy? For here had 
come to her of its own free will the very op- 
portunity she longed for to draw out the la- 


from six to eight to receive lessons in model- 
nestly she desired to enter the School of Fine | ing, that she might come at any time during 
Arts, he bad spoken to a famous artist of the | the day to practise, and that it was necessary 
little Americana ; and he, being a good sort of | t' at the Signora should always accompany 
man, though an artist and an Italian, had in | her daughter. Champ was so excited that 





| 


she could scarcely thank M. le Directeur for 
his kindness to her, but I think he must have 
seen how pleased she was by the sparkle in 
her eyes and the flush on her cheeks, for after 
he had bowed them out, he said to the little 
artist by his side, ‘‘The Signorina may or may 
not have talent, but I am sure she will work 
con amore.”’ 

The next morning there was a good deal of 
excitement in the Academy, for the news had 


tent eagerness of art that had been stirring | somehow got wind that a new scholar was 


in her ever since she first entered beautiful 
Italy. 

*But,’’ had said the white-haired teacher, 
laughing, when he gave the good news, ‘‘there 
is one grave objection. This is a school for 
young gentlemen only. There is not a young 
lady in the Academy. Young ladies in Italy, 
especially in Genoa, seldom attend public in- 
stitutions.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that in the least,” said 
Champ, true to her American principles. “I 
like boys. They’re every bit as good as girls, 
and have fully as much brains.” 

“Yes, but it is not the custom in Italy for 
young ladies and young gentlemen to go to 
school together ; and if the Signorina should at- 
tend the Academy, it will be better that her 
mother—la Signora—should always accom- 
pany her,”’ added he, looking appealingly at 
Mum. 

Mum smiled, and she promised to do any- 
thing that should be required of her to pre- 
serve Italian conventionalities intact. 

“What a stupid idea that is,” said Champ, 
as they were on their way to the Academy 
that afternoon, ‘‘of making you go there to sit 
so long with me! Just as if I weren’t big 
enough to take’ care of myself! I’m afraid 
this is going to be a dreadful bore to you.” 

“Don’t count your chickens yet awhile, 
Champ, dear,’’ cautioned her mother. “I 
don’t think, though, it will be such a bore, af- 
ter all. I can take my Italian lesson and my 
books, and improve my shining hours as well 
as yourself.” 

With this they passed into the arcade of the 
Carlo Felice Piazza and entered a great hall- 
way, where stood an old Roman sarcophagus, 
used as a dust-bin. They climbed two flights 
of broad stairs, the walls at whose sides bore 
witness to the presence of boys—and bad boys 
too, if the perversion of their talents to the 
base caricaturing of worthy professors might 
be taken as an indication of character. At the 
top of the stairs they found the old custode 
sweeping out, it being after hours. Mum in- 
quired for M. le Directeur, whereupon he 
pulled off his knitted cap with low reverence, 
and went off to look for his chief, after giving 
them seats in an adjoiniug room. They louk- 
ed about, and having discovered that the walls 
were hung with pictures, that the room itself 
was fitted np with desks and drawing-models, 
and that in a niche reaching to the ceiling 
stood the great plaster cast of the famous 
Christopher Columbus monument in the Ac- 
quaverde Garden, they looked at each other. 

“Well, Truthful, how goes it?” asked Mum, 
seeing Champ’s eyes open wider and wider, 
and her nose wrinkle itself from very anxi- 
ety. 

“TI was thinking,” answered Champ, medi- 
tatively—“I was thinking that I shall pro- 
pose to M. le Directeur, if he isn’t too much 
of a dragon, to let me learn to do modeling 
like that in the corner. It looks very easy. 
I know drawing enough for present purposes, 
and painting must be an expensive luxury 
even in a free institution. So I think I should 
like to try this.” 

By and by M. le Directeur made his appear- 
ance, and really he wasn’t so much of a drag- 
on, after all, but, on the whole, a rather agree- 
able sort of person. To be sure he demurred 
a little,as was undoubtedly proper, at the 
idea of a young lady entering an institution to 
receive from the same teachers the same in- 
struction as was given to young gentlemen of 
the same mental capacity. But her nationa!- 
ity, he said, might account for her desire to 
commit such an impropriety. He also re- 
marked that, as an experiment, it might be 
worth something to admit her. In fact, the 
good man had already made up his mind to 
accept this new pupil, if only for the sake of 
the initiative; for he was an uncommonly 
progressive Italian, and loved King Victor 
with his whole heart. But the force of habit 
compelled him to hesitate yet a little longer 
on the ‘score of conventionality, in order to 
give due effect to his final consent. It was 
true, he said, that there had been in the in- 
stitution at one time a Venetian demoiselle and 
at another a jeune Anglaise, but they only 
came during the day to copy pictures, and 
“you see, ladies, the Italian customs are so 





| learn things too. 


coming that very day, and a girl at that,—ac- 
tually a girl. 


“T tell you what it is, Carlo,” said one boy to | could buy little Ben Franklin, and find a good 
another, at work on a tiny wax model, “if | place for him in her native land, where he 
| might be seen by everybody. 


they are going to admit women here, the 





| 


Academy might as we!l take fire and burn up. 


The King himself can’t help its going to ruin. 
For my part, I hate these innovations.” 
“Perbaps you are right,” replied the other, 


| little black pi_. 


| little countryman in this far-off land,—to find 


the Signorina’s being annoyed by the other | panions in a working mood, At least, so. 
scholars, that she might come every morning , Champ thought; and so she loved them all, 


from pink-eyed St. Sebastian, with his angu- 
lar body stuck ‘ull of arrows, to solemn-faced 
St. Agnes, and her long headed “‘little lamb,” 
But for her patron saint Champ chose good | 
old Anthony, giving fatherly counsel to his | 


Statuary there was, too, in this pretty | 
room; but the best of all, in Champ’s eyes, | 
was a lovely little figure, that stood behind | 
her easel near the window, of a certain small 
boy who went out and bought a whistle and 
paid very dearly for it. Perhaps some of you 
know him. How glad Champ was to meet a 


a real live little American boy in the midst of 
these sleepy old monks and martyrs. Mum 
said one day that she did wish she was a rich 
American instead of a poor one, for then she 


That reminds me of the day when the Eng- | 
lish lady, followed by a bevy of blond daugh- | 


| ters, sailed into the room where Champ, on | 


the point of swathing her Grecian beauty, | 


placidly ; “but you forget that women somee | preparatory to going home, in a piece of a | 


times have the same talents as men, and need 
the same opportunities to develop them. I 
have no objection to sharing, even with wo- 


| blue cotton gown, begged by the old custode 


from his wife for /a Signorina, was standing 


| before her easel with a clayey towel about | 


men, the instruction which the city of Genoa | 


gives me. Indeed, I ought to feel more 
strongly on the subject than you, for it is my 
teacher who takes in charge this new pupil, 
thereby robbing me of fifteen minutes every 
day.” 

Then there were other boys who went 
home that morning and told their sisters 
about this dreadful girl who had dared invade 


their sacred premises; whereupon, greatly to | 





their disgust, the sisters grumbled, and de- | 
clared that they didn’t see why, if this girl 


were allowed to go there and learn things, 
they shouldn’t be allowed to go there and 
And it was all perfectly 
horrid, and they did so wish they were boys. 
But, withal, now that it is all over, Champ 
often wonders if it was only the natural gen- 
tle courtesy of Italy that made those same 
rough boys, whatever their private feelings 
may have been, treat with such unobtrusive 


| politeness the two “lone, lorn women” who 


passed up the academical stairs every day, or 
if, indeed, there could have been the dawning 
of astronger principle behind it all. 

When, on that never-to-be-forgotten first 
morning, Champ was shown the pretty room 
that was to be her solitary studio, and saw at 
the first glance, in front of the great window, 
two easels, one bearing a plaster model, the 
other an upright slate, and in the foreground 
a large bowl of prepared clay,--when she saw 
all this, and found, too, how kindly these ut- 
ter strangers had arranged everything for her 
comfort, she would have clapped her hands 
for joy, had she not caught sight of several 
rows of boyish heads crowded together -be- 
hind the great glass door at the end of the 
room, whose dark southern eyes were earn- 
estly watching all her movements, in the in- 
tense curiosity of their owners to know what 
an American Indian could be like. 

“They’ve nailed up the keyhole of this 
other door with the most funereal bit of black 
cloth,” said Mum, announcing a discovery. 
“Tt’s for the mutual benefit of you and the 
boys on the other side, I suppose, Champ.” 

“How they do treat people!” exclaimed 
Champ. “As if I wanted to look at their 
boys!” ’ 

By and by in came M. |’Inspecteur, beam- 
ing benevolently upon them, and bringing 
with him a pleasant-looking professor, who 
forthwith embarked Champ upon the broad 
sea of sculpture by giving her a Roman head 
to copy. 

“There,” said she, triumphantly, after the 
teacher had left her, with some kind words of 
encouragement, “I know I shall succeed in 
this. I always did have a talent for making 
mud-pies from my youth up. I remember 
very well the day I was whipped and put to 
bed for making them in my best clothes,— 
don’t you, Mum ?” 

But don’t imagine that it was always plain 
sailing with Champ. There were days when 
she would have given all her hopes of artistic 
fame for a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber; and days when standing two hours 
before breakfast at her easel made the rest of 
the morning a martyrdom. Those were the 
days when she slapped the classic cheeks of 
her inanimate creations, poked their blank 
Staring eyes out, twisted their correct noses 
into unconscionable snubs, and made herself 
and them generally miserable. 

I think, on the whole, though, she had a 
very happy time in that pretty, silent room, 
with the queer old saints and martyrs, stiff- 
draperied and golden-haloed, smiling down 
upon her from the warm scarlet walls. I 
think she really grew to love those old pic- 





tures. It was pleasant to her to feel that 





her neck and her cuffs off. She marveled | 


| afterwards how she had managed to retain 


even a tithe of her politeness under these try- | 
ing circumstances. The lady put up her eye | 
glass at Benjamin Franklin, and, without in 
the least understanding who he was, re- 
marked, with the national discernment, 
“How ve-ry beautifnl!” echoed by the daugh- 
ters. Then, turning to Champ, she asked, in 
shocking French, if she did not find model- 
ing very ‘bad for the hands. Champ’s reply 
in unaceented English rather amazed her, 
and she said she should have thought it very | 
nasty work. How Mum laughed as she en- 
joyed the scene from her hiding-place behind 
little Franklin! She said afterwards that it 
was as good as a play to see Champ trying to 
sustain the dignity of the American nation 
under such difficulties. 

I wonder if, among the many happy times 
that may come to her hereafter, Champ will 
ever lose the memory of that happy Italian | 
springtime; I think not. I think she will | 
never forget those pleasant early moriing | 
walks in the old historic streets of Genoa, nor | 
the faces that made a partof them. I think | 
she would forget the very Cathedral itself 
sooner than the brown, sturdy old woman | 
who sold purple and gold plums (such great | 
velvety ones!) in front of the Andrea Doria | 
Church. When she looks back upon that | 
halcyon season, I am sure she will think of it | 
as of one long golden chain of beautiful days 
filled with sunshine and fruit and flowers, | 
She will remember, too, the great masses of | 
blush-roses and cape jasmines that used to fall | 
into her eager heart and hands. | 

When the time came at last for Champ to 
leave the beautiful country, she would have | 
given worlds to make it her fatherland. She | 
went one day to M. le Directeur and M. I’'In- | 
specteur to say good bye and to thank them | 
for all their kindnesses to the little foreigner. | 

“Yes, the Signorina has worked very well,” 
said the director, looking as if he were really | 
sorry to lose his protege. “It’s a pity she can- | 
not stay longer with us.” 

“But I shall come back again next year, | 
Ihope,” said Champ. 

“Ah, that is well. And ifthe Signorina comes 
back to us when the leaves are falling, she | 
may perhaps find herself not the only signor- | 
ina here.” 

“Are you going to open the school to girls ?”’ 
asked Champ, opening her gray eyes wide. 

“We must not say too much about it now,” | 
answered M. le Directeur, smiling significant- 
ly at the little Inspector by his side. “But if | 
we do, and I think we shall, tbe Signorina | 
will have helped us to make it possible.”’ 

So Champ found that even she, in a strange 
land, among strange faces, had unknowingly 
done something to move the world on, though | 
ever so little way. Perhaps she felt it accord- 
ingly, for she went out among the brown, red- 
capped women and sweet-scented things in 
the market-place, and bought a bunch of great 
purple heart’s-ease as a last embodiment of 
all these pleasant days—now doubly signifi- 
cant to her. 

The next morning they took their farewell 
look of the beautiful bay. Champ heard a 
deep sigh come from under her mother’s veil. | 

“What is it, Mummie dear?” she asked, 
sympathizingly. 

“TI was only thinking, Champ, Low sorry I | 
am to leave our darling Italy, perhaps never | 
to see it again.” 


“Of course we shall see it again,’ said | 
Champ, decidedly ; ‘for when I grow up to be | 


a second Harriet Hosmer, and get big orders | 
from Congress d la Vinnie Ream, just see if | 
we don’t come back and spend the rest of our 


lives in Italia la Bella.” | 











SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 


« Pinda-ratunga, Pinda-ratunga, 
The land where the Emu and Kangaroo roam.” 


We all have our ideas of greatness, and the 





| New Hollander most certainly has his, when 


he assures you that it lies in the number of 
blankets you possess. A trifling incident oc- 
curs to me which tends to show how much 
they think of these things. 

In 1848 I returned to England. Previous to 
so doing, my native friends became aware of 
my intentions. Loud were their lamenta- 
tions. Assembling around me, they said: 

‘‘What for you go, Harrietta, what for you 
go along big one water—plenty, plenty big one, 
big one water. Ah! ah! cold, cold there, 
white fellows say. ‘You crackaback, cracka- 
back (die) Harrietta.’ ” 

Then pausing a little, as I stood in their 
midst, a new idea seemed suddenly to flash 
itself into utterance, seizing my hands within 
their own, they said :— 

“All black fellow know you go Englan to 
catch em Lubra (husband), fine one fellow, 
eh? Queen gib it e lubra to Harrietta—you 


| see em Queen, tell Queen all about black 


fellow and come back, and tell black feller 
what white lubra Queen say.” 

Much more passed between us. I went to 
England, but my Queen failed in “catching’’ 


| me the ‘‘Lubra” during the two years anda 


half I was inher dominions. On my return 
to the Southern Land I visited the encamp- 
ing grounds of my natives. 

They scarcely knew me. 
Jack—you forget Harrietta.” 

In an instant all was changed. Every face 
was beaming and full of joy. One of the num- 
ber, a young girl, came hurriedly up to me, 
with her blanket trailing on the ground be- 
hind her, and touching me timidly, and geat- 
ly, said: . 

“Ah!, Maria no forget Harrietta. 


I said: “Long 


Tell all 


| black where you sit down (live), where your 


lubra that Queen catch em sit down, Harri- 
etta. You know young Sam, fisherman, well, 
me catch him—now you tell him what Queen 
like.” 

Ithen told them as intelligibly as I could 


| of the size of London, the hight of the houses— 


the crowds of people—the number of houses— 
and the Queen as I saw her in the Park. 
They reiterated everything after me with the 
greatest astonishmentand delight. At length 
just as the conversation was drawing to a 
close, one remarked, 

“Ah! ah! ah! Queen fine one fellow—got 
plenty of bullocky, plenty sheepy, plenty 
horsey, and plenty, plenty, plenty blanketty. 
Me some day go see Queen, and Queen plenty 
gib it blanketty to black fellow.” 

This “catching a lubra’’ is a veritable 
fact with these, strange people. Asa usual 
thing the wife is stolen from a diffevent tribe. 
The lover watches his opportunity, hiding him- 
self in a thicket until the selected damsel 
makes her appearance, when suddenly spring- 
ing out of his lair, he fells her to the ground 
witha heavy blow of his “waddy,” or club, 
then bearing her off senseless to his people, 
who receive her most kindly. Here she stays 
unmolested until her tribe either demand her, 
or of her own accord she becomes the willing 
bride to this chief of the knock-down argu- 
ment. 

Preparatory to this tender manifestation 
from savage masculinity, it is quite amusing 
to observe the wonderful change that takes 
place in the young man’s whole appearance. 

A tribe coming up at one time to our sta- 
tion, we noticed among their number a young 
man (Ned) whom we all were pleased to 
meet, so kind and affable he was, and one of 
the best suppliers of fish that could be found. 

Ou this occasion, we felt that some great 
change had come over Ned. He conveyed the 
idea of being finely Cressed (though he wore 
no clothes), he bore the jokes of all the young 
men of the tribe—would smile, blush, and 
hide from them. His body had undergone a 
thorough singing—throngh fire had he passed 
for his love. Even the slightest down on his 
youthful cheek had been removed. His beau- 
tiful black and curly hair was crimson colored 
and feathered. Bunches of parrots’ feathers 
of every brilliant hue swung in his hair, stuck 
there by gum and ochre. The slightest 
breeze swayed them, while, from his body, pol- 


| ished by yellow, white and red paint, dripped 


the odorous oil of the whale by which it was 
laved. Through the cartilage of his nose, 
right above the upper lip, ran a smooth bone 
of six inches length (part of the Kangaroo’s 
leg-bone.) Thus equipped, this lover was to 
sally forth in quest of his bride. 

In common with most savage nations, these 
natives are polygamic, and the women do the 
work—carrying firewood, making fishing nets 
from strings of bark rolied by the palm of the 
hand upon the thigh. Some of these small 
nets are very beautiful, of fine mesh, made 
without knots, and are worn siung adout the 
forehead and hanging down the back; they 
contain fish hooks of oyster or pearl shell, 
pieces of flint for sharpening their spears, &c. 
Traveling from place to place these women 
carry all the burdens—children, spears, wad- 
dies, animal rugs, and even dogs have [ seen 
fastened to their shoulders—trudging «long 
uncomplainingly over the scorching sands, ful- 
lowing the dusky furms that led them on, like 
tired and weary hounds that kuew uo law buy 
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the will of their master, cruel, or kind, still re- | 
maining faithful and true to their trust. 

I remember, as these things were constant- 
ly meeting our eyes—the wrongs of these wo- 


defending her young, and with eyes flashing 
and arms raised she ordered them to stand off, 


| declaring that she would die before the boy 
She cried that the | 


should be taken from her. 
ghost of her poor, starved mother would haunt 


men and the manner in which they were | her if she gave him up, and threatened even to 


treated, far worse than the dogs, for these 
were well-fed, while the women got what they | 
could, oft-times scrambling with them in the | 
disposal of tit bits from their master’s fingers— | 
that very naturally we felt much sympathy | 
for them, striving as far as lay in our power to | 
better their position. Many a family tried to 
induce these women, mine among the number, 
to place themselves under their protection, 
but all in vain; the wild, free life cculd not be | 
repressed — the forest home carried them 
away—domestic life had no charm. What one 
day’s gleam of civilization would do, would be 
undone the next. 

As mothers, their tenderness is unequaled, 
sacrificing everything for their children. But 
one path seemed open, that of implicit obe- 
dience to the will of their men. To penetrate 


kill her father rather than let him have the boy. 
Never before was there such a scene of excite- 
ment in a Court room. The crowd sympa- 
thized with the girl, the judge rapped for order, 
but no one heard it. The bailiffs tried to do 
their duty, but for some tinre there was push- 
ing, struggling and threatening over the little 


| boy, who never for a moment intermitted 
| screaming at the top of his voice. 


At last the 
daughter was seized and held. The screaming 
child was taken by the father and given to his 
cousin, a stout fellow, twenty-eight or thirty 


years of age, named J. Wesley Strong, who 
| carried him out of the Court room 


In the 
hall the child’s hat feli off and this caused a 
delay, so that, although the girl was held for 


| three minutes after the child had been carried 
| off by the father, she hurried out after the child 


and succeeded in overtaking him. The little 
fellow struggled violently, and gave a good deal 
of trouble to the man who carried him, but 
they had got as far as directly opposite the of- 
fice of Squire Myers, on St. Paul street, when 


avy idea beyond lies not in their province. | the girl and her friends gathered around them, 


We always welcomed them whenever they 
came, employing them to do little services 
about the house, so that they might feel free 
and athome. It seemed a relief, or at least 
we thought so, whenever one of them poured 
the womanly complaint into our listening 
ears. In answer to which our invariable re- 
ply was, and they always looked for it: Yet- 
ti, yetti, (yes), white lubra know, but bime-by 


better—wait a little, Talita, sun go down— | 


sun come up—and big One Spirit make black 

Lubra over. No more carry spear then— 

black fellow carry own spear then.” 
HARRIET CLisBy, M. D. 


WOMAN'S WRONGS IN MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE, JuNE 26, 1873. 
DeAr JourNAL.—I send two scraps cut from 
the Baltimore American, which will give addi- 
tional proof of the great necessity of the fran- 
chise to women. A Supscriser. 


LegAuizep Insustice.—A clerk in one of 
the departments at Washington resided in this 
city. He was saving, and had accumulated a 
considerable amount of money that he had 
loaned to a relative, who by injudicious spec- 
ulations lost it all. The loss so distressed the 
clerk that he ultimately became insane, and 
had to be sent to an asylum. The Washing- 
ton authorities, sympathizing with the dis- 
tressed wife and children, gave the clerkship 
that the husband had held to the wife, who for | 
a time filled the place as his representative, and | 


was allowed to draw his salary of $1800a year. | to see the result of the affair. 


and a curious street scene occurred. The 
father was struck and thrust aside, and the 
man who carried the boy was knocked down 
and his coat torn almost from him. An effort 
was made to keep possession of the boy for the 
father by putting him in the window of Mr. 
Davis’ law office, but a young fellow, who is 
said to have been a cousin to the girl, jerked 
the boy out of the window and started on a run 
with him Turning the corner he ran as fast 


| man No. 103 gave chase, as also did a great 


| court bailiffs, blacks and whites. The young 
fellow who had the boy made fast time, but 
the policeman, without knowing exactly what 
it was all about, made desperate efforts to 
catch him, and was within twenty feet of doing 
| so when the young fellow dashed into Red 


| Lion Hall, opposite Barnum’s Hotel, and found 


shelter in some one of the numerous law offices. 
| In five minutes the entrance and stairways up 
to the third story were packed with the excited 
sympathizers with the girl, the crowd of curious 
| people, the father, and the man whose coat had 
been torn, the girl, her aunt, and the policeman 
Angry recriminations began, and there was 
every prospect of a serious conflict on the stairs, 


when the policeman cleared the place. He | 


knew nothing of the case, and was not clear as 
to what was his duty, but he knew that there 
should not be a breach of the peace on the stairs. 
The father and the man with the torn coat 
tried the different doors and found them all 
locked. They peered through keyholes, but 
could see nothing, and they finally went down 
the stairs, as also did the girl and her aunt, 
when they were informed who had the boy. 
The crowd in the street was now very great, 
the spectators watching with curious interest 
In a short time 


Subsequently, in accordance with law, the wife | Deputy Marshal Frey and Detective Crone ar- 


was regularly appointed to the clerkship that | 
she had most satisfactorily and faithfully filled | 
as her husband's representative, but instead of | 
now getting the salary of $1800, she, for the 
same work, in the same position, because she 
is a woman, gets only $900a year. This seems | 
a case of hardship and legalized injustice, for | 
which the law, and not the authorities must be | 
blamed, 

When it is remembered that the service now | 
performed by this woman for $900, is exactly | 
what her husband received $1800 for doing, 
it is evident either that the man received too 
much or the woman too little. 


Exciting Contest ror A Cuttp.—Some 
time since 7he American noticed a curious case, 
in whiclr a man named James E. Strong sought 
to recover his child from Mrs. Ellen Porter. It 
was alleged by those resisting his claim that he 
had abandoned the mother, who died in want 
a few months afterwards, and that then the 
daughter of the claimant, only about sixteen 
years of age, took the child, her little brother, 
now between three and four years old, in her 
care. She worked for low wages in a factory | 
at Woodberry, and from her scanty earnings 
supported herself and the child at the house of 
her aunt, Mrs. Ellen Porter. The girl (Emma | 
C. Strong) evinced rare affection for the child, | 
and cared for it with noble, self-sacrificing de- | 
votion. The father claims he was not allowed 
to ga to Mrs. Porter's to see the child, and he | 
therefore got out a writ of habeas corpus to re- 
gain possession of it. The aunt and daughter 
refused to give up the boy, a bright little fellow, | 
who was very averse to going to his father. 
Judge Pinkney postponed as long as he could 
the adjudication of the case, in hope that some 
compromise might be effected; but this could 
not be done, and on last Saturday afternoon 
there wasahearing. The Court-room was well 
filled, many ladies being present. The testi- 
mony was touchingly sad, and when the wit- 
nesses told of the struggles of the mother to 
make a living by washing, her efforts not to 
have it known that the family was in extreme 
distress, her confidential revelation to a friend 
that she was dying of hunger, and finally her 
death, the brave efforts of the girl to supply 
the place of her dead mother, her rare devotion 
to sisterly duty, and her spotless reputation, 
there was scarce a person in the Court-room 
whose heart was not touched and whose eyes 
were not filled with tears. There was no charge 
that the father was a drinking or immoral man, 
but he had not provided for his family, he had 
left his wife before her death, and he had done 
nothing for the little boy, that for five or six 
months the girl has supported and cared for. 
He claims that now he can support the child, 
and he proposes to give it to the care of an 
uncle of the boy whd has no children, and | 
promises to do well by the little fellow. There | 
seemed to be no legal reason why the father 
shou!d not reclaim his child, and yet the heart 
of nearly every one present considered it a 
cruel hardship. Judge Pinkney, in giving his 
decision, made most eloquent remarks, in which 
he paid the highest compliments to the noble- 
hearted girl who had been so true and so self- 
sacrificing. He admitted the hardships of the 
case, but with eyes filled with tears, he bowed 
tothe law, and decided that the father must 
have the child. The girl sat apparently stunned 
beside her little brother, the aunt and other fe- 
male friends a few feet distant, when the father 
and some of his relations advanced in the 
crowd to take the boy. The little fellow 
screamed wildly not to let them take him. 
Phis roused the girl, and she rose like a lioness | 


rived, as also did the clerk of the Baltimore 
City Court, who had strongly sympathized with 
the girl. When Marshal Frey understood the 
situation he advised the father to get out an- 
other process for the recovery of the child, 
whom he was not likely otherwise to get. The 
father and the man with the torn coat then 
went off together. They tried to get the new 
process, but did not succeed. A lot of jokers 


then got around them in St. Paul street, and | 
assured them that the people would certainly | 


lynch them as soon as it became dark. They 
were evidently troubled by the information, 
and soon left. The crowd slowly dispersed from 
around Red Lion Hall upon learning that the 
boy had been quietly taken out by the young 
man who had picked him up when the fracas 
occurred on St. Paul street During the even- 
ing the topic was discussed along St. Paul street 


ing up the boy and running away with him, or 
whether it was kidnapping, but all agreed in 
sympathizing with the girl. 


What a commentary is the above of the in- 


justice of the law of Maryland, which makes 
every father the sole guardian of the children to 
the exclusion of the mothers. ° 


- —-e 


MRS, SIDDONS IN MACBETH. 


To THe Epitrors or Woman’s JournAL.— 
What a pity it is that in your column headed 
“Concerning Women,” your correspondent 


| should spoil a good anecdote by a misapplica- 
| tion of the words of Shakspeare, and putting 


into the mouth of Lady Macbeth a sentence 
spoken by the 3d witch, “A drum!a drum! 
Macbeth doth come.”’ 

Iam quite sure Mrs. Siddons never spoke 
the above lines when acting the part of Lady 
Macbeth, in “the well-known Tragedy of Mac- 
beth,” and I have never heard of that digni- 
fied tragedienne having taken the part of the 
3d witch and cannot but feel equally assured 
that in any case Mrs. Siddons, although perhaps 
appreciating the joke, would not have been so 
undignified as to have bowed her acknowledg- 
ments to the wag. 

Such a mistake as a trumpet sounding in- 
stead of a drum might have occurred, and the 
low comedian, who played the part of the 3d 
witch, might perhaps have changed the words 
of Shakspeare, thus giving an occasion for 
the witticism. But the error destroys or per- 
haps increases the fun of the story. 

Yours, Sipxey Woo.verr. 

Milton on the Hudson, June 23. 


—<-— 


RUSSIAN WOMEN FORBIDDEN TO STUDY. 


The Czar of Russia has a poor opinion of 
the education got by his fair subjects at the 
Polytechnic school at Zurich. He is informed 
that “political agitation” absorbs their young 
minds and that they graduate to go home and 
agitate for a revolution, orate to the laboring 
men, ete. He thinks ita striking fact that 
there are one hundred and eight Russian 
young ladies at Zurich, and only twenty from 
all other European nations. A striking fact 
it is, indeed, but more discreditable to Russia | 


as he could down Fayette street, when police- | 


crowd of screaming women, curious spectators, | 


es | sighs.” 
whether there was a contempt of Court in pick- | 


b 


' than to the girls. There are certainly no more 
ambitious students in the world than these 
Rassian girls. Many of them learn French or 
German for the sole purpose of being able to 
attend the Zurich school. But all Russian wo- 


men who remain there after New-year’s will 


lose eligibility to any official or educational po- 

' sition in Russia. We must say that his im- 
perial majesty is frightened at a very harmless 
matter. 


eee 


HEALTH NEEDFUL TO SUCCESS. 


A Massachusetts clergyman says that to be | 
successful, teachers must have better health, | 
must economize life and strength. Further- | 


more, that they must not take up the profes- 


sion because it is the fashion in New England | 


for young ladies to teach, or because there are 
50,000 more women than menin Massachu- 
setts. “Common-school] teaching,” says this 


lecturer, “is so far above what is called litera- | 


ture, as a profession, that it should never be 
undertaken from the desire of literary em- 
ployment. 
| manhood, the entire womanhood. It means 
| the shaping of characters, the changing of 
careless, dull, or willing children into prom- 
ising youth. It is a work much higher than 
| scribbling articles for the magazines.” 





HUMOROUS. 


| The best thing out—An aching tooth. 
When is charity like a bee?—When it be- 
gins to hum. 
Who is the oldest lunatic on record ?—Time 
out of mind. 
| The home circuit—Walking about witha 
baby in the night. 


of a sneeze ?—Catarrhb-din. 


up that he even sleeps on tick. 


| en from life,” should be his epitaph. 

Why is a provident man like a monkey ?— 
Because he’s forehanded (four-handed. ) 

When a St. Louis editor wants a delinquent 
to pay up, he says: “Develop your minerals.” 

Why is a man who marries twice like the 
| captain of aship?—Because he has a second 
mate. 

Why are the cook’s tongs in a ship like 
| great mosquitoes ?—Because they are galley 
| nippers. 


| “Among all my boys,” said an old man, “I | 
‘never had but one boy who took after me, and | 


| that was my son Aaron, who took after me 
| with a club.’ 


| as “Congregationalists,” the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal says hereafter will be known as 
“Covenanters.” 

The ladies of the harem of the King of Siam 
| have put off the Siamese harem costume, and 
| donned the European harem-scarem costume, 


| consisting of chignons, high-heeled gaiters and | 


back files of newspapers. 
“Well, Sniffles,” said an employer to a new 
clerk, “have you pested the ledger?” ‘Yeth, 


er; but lor, thir, it wath too big for the letter- 


| boxth, and I had to take it inthide the potht- | 


| office.”’ 


; | 
A lover once wrote toa lady who rejected 
him saying that ke intended to retire to some | 


“secluded spot, and breathe away his life in | 
To which the lady replied by inquir- | 
ing whether they were medium or large size. | 
Tie young man has not since been heard | 


S9I5H5,000 
IN CASH GIFTS 


Teo be distributed by the 


MERCANTILE PRIZE 


OF NEW YORK. 


Daily 


| A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET ! 


School teaching requires the whole | 


What mountain most resembles the sound | 
To the benevolent—There isa man so hard | 


A photographer requests that his sign, ‘“Tak- | 


Messrs. Tilton and Bowen heretofore known | 


1 cash gift .......$100,000 75 cash gifts ea..... S100 
6 cash gifts ea... 50,000 300 us F cose 500 
y si * 25,007) 200 “ " sess 
“ “ 5,000 Bs) “ eRe 100 
400 Gold Watches ............ snusegcaell $75 to 300 
275 Sewing Machines. ..........--ccsees 60 to 150 
7% Elegant Pianos .... ... 2... each 250 to 700 
50 ed Melodeons ............ “ 50 to 200 


| Cash Gifts, Silver Ware, etc., valued at $1,500,000 


| A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25 cts. 
| Tickets describing Prizes a'e SEALED in envelopes 
| and well mixed, On receipt of 26 cents a SEALED 
| TICKET is drawn without choice, and sent by mail to 

any address. The prize named upon it will be deliv- 
| ered to the ticket holder on payment of ONE DOLLAR. 
| Prizes ore immediately sent to any address by express 
or return mail. 


| You will know what your prize is before you pay | 


| forit. Any prize exchanged for another of the same 
| value. No blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
| dealing. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press.—Fair dealing can be re- 
| lied on.—N. Y. Herald, Aug. 2. A 
| bution.— World, Sent 9. Not one of the humbugs of 
| the-day.— Weekly Tribune, July 7. They give gene- 
ral satisfaction.—S/aats Zeitung, Aug 5. 
| REFERENCES. —By kind permission we refer to the 
following: Franklin S. Lane, Louisville, drew $13,000. 
| Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, $9000. Mrs. Louisa 
| T. Blake, St. Pau!, Piano, $700, Samuel V. Ray- 
mond, Boston, $5500. Eugene P. Brackett, Pittsburg, 
| Watch, $300. Miss Annie Osgood, New Orleans, 
| $5000. Emory L. Pratt, Columbus, Ohio, $7000. 
One Casa Girt in every package of 15) tickets 
| guaranteed. 6 tickets for $1.00; 11 for $200; 25 for 
$3.00; 50 for $5.00; 150 for $15.00. 
| Agents wanted, to whom we offer liberal induce- 
m nts and guarantee satisfaction. 
Address 


FRITZ A. SMYTH & CO., 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


| ON THE EUROPEAD PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 

| PROPRIETORS. 


i Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their t 8 witb clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S) 


| FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


| 
| 





— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
| OFFICES: 
| 264 Washington Street ° Ps Boston. 
1844 Washington Street Highlands, 
7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 
Galen Street Watertown. 


| 
| 
332 Broadway... s . So. Boston. 
| Sept. 3. ly 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


aie | 


thir,” lisped Snifiies; “I’ve pothted the ledg- OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Bostos. 








ASSOCIATION 


Drawings !!! 


enuine distri- | 


| for Piano. 


from. 

“A logician and aswimmer,’’ saysa Persian 
story, “were in a boat together. 
gician to the swimmer, ‘Have you ever 
studied logic?’ ‘I never heard the name till 
| now,’ was the reply. ‘Alas!’ said the logician 

‘then has half your life been drowned in ig- 
norance!’ Just then a squall came up. Says 
the swimmer to the logician, ‘Have you ever 
learned anything of swimming?’ ‘Nothing 
but logic,’ was the reply. ‘Alas!’ said the 
swimmer ‘then the whole of your life is 
drowned!’” The moral of this, our teacher 
told us, is that logicians sometimes get beyond 
their depth. 


FOR THE COUNTRY! 
FOR THE SEA SHORE! 


Choice Collections of Bound Music. 


“Gems of Strauss,” 


Containing all S.rauss’s best Waltzes, Galops, Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas, &c. About20,000 sold. Price $2,50. 


“Organ at Home,” 


Just out. A new collection of over 200 of the most 
popular pieces of the day, arranged for Reed Organs, 
&e. Price, $2.50. 


‘‘Musical Treasure,” 


Filled with the best of new music for the Voice, or 





Price $2.50 


“Wreath of Gems,” 


Choice Songs, Ballads, Xc. Price $2.50. 


‘‘Pianoforte Gems,” 


Containing the best pianoforte music. Price $2.50. 

C# The above books are uniform in style and 
binding, all the pages being of full Sheet Music Size. 
They will be found invaluable for the sea shore or 
country resort, containing bright and pleasing music, 
all else being carefully avoided. 


The Coming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
entitled 


THE RIVER OF LIFE,, 


With new music and words by the most distinguished 
writers in the country is nearly ready. Specimen 
pages free. 

The above books sent post-paid for the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas H. Ditson & Oo, | 
Boston 7ll Br’dway, New York. 
July 12 i 


Said the lo- | 


Over 100 gems, all established favorites. | 


| free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 cents in cloth. 


| 

| For both the 
| FAMILY 
| and Workshop. 
asinine 


Agents wanted. 


Address 
| 


| “DOMESTIC” =. 






. Now York. 





| ALL SEEKING 





fp 





FORA C PY OF 
NS’ 
4 Boo 


. { 
SHOULD SE N 
Lising +Han 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CracuLaTion RATES, 


&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 


Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 








HOME OF HEALTH. | 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent | 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish | 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

0 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any | 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & | 
Co., Portland, Me. } 

Sept. 8. lyr. 








BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


| 
| New and elegant designe fe any variety and style of 
| nish. 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS, 


The Best Chair yet lavented, 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


| English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


| WAREROOMS, 

| 27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF .TS, Boston. 

Factory East Car ridge. 


| FURNITURE, 
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ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tarrty Years aco Lyon's KaTHarnon For 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “* Karrro,” si 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
Growrs and Beauty of the Hare. It is a delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
SaME in QvanTiTY and QUALITY as it was over a QUAR- 
TER of a CentuRY AGO, and issold by all Druegists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Waman’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


MATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


-—~ Lf yon want the LATEST IMPR¢ (EMER 
r CLerags Wainoers, buy the Larrove 


UNTVERSAL. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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{t has Rubber between the Wooden Springs 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting Itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear In eee 
toy large articles 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Iiver Offered to the Publia, 
“he Improved Untversat Is recommended as supe 
| r to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Wate 
tnd Reflector, ¢ regationalist aud the religiog 
| gricultural papers all over the country 
he UNIVERSAL is warranted the beet 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston 


2" Wringers of al] kinds repaired. 
wot 19 ly 














Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 Second Avenue, corner 
Si Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics ag 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 


| ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second A venue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


— AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 


' xc., also National, State, and County Officers, City 


Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 


| BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 


&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
by 

SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical! 
dealers generally. 
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BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, ME. 


ment, says “It is limited to race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


Bates College was founded in 1863, and at| Now, if the Judge’s opinion is correct, wo- 


this Commencement is celebrating its first 
decade. The class of graduates numbers eigh- 
teen—seventeen gentlemen and one lady. 
"The lady is Miss Hannah E. Haley of Tufton- 
boro’, N. H., sister of Rev. Mr. Haley of An- 
dover, Mass. Miss Haley will be the second 
lady graduate of a New England College, the 
first being Miss Mary W. Mitchell, who gradu- 
ate: trom this College in 1869, and is now a | 
teacber in Worcester, Mass. Rev. Dr. Cheney 
deliverd the baccalaureate sermon. In the | 
course of bis remarks the President said: | 

The college has dune a work for Woman. 
Commencing with the first settlement of New 
England, it bas been but recently that girls 
have beeu allowed equal advantages with boys 
in our public schools. I should believe in the 
doctrine of total depravity, for this reason, 
if for no other—the consen’, of man to the de- 
gradation of Woman. 

£u heathen countries alone is Woman abso- 
lutely degraded. So it is Christianity that 
has given her the place in society she now oc- 
cupies, and to the same source she must look 
for whatever she is entitled to receive. 

And yet the struggle in her behalf has been 
a severe one, even in Christian lands. It has 
been a struggle of centuries. 

And now, what do we see as the result of this 
struggle? Girls and boys sitting side by side 
in ali our public schools. There is no distinc- 
tion as to rights and advantages. This is as 
it should be. This is as our Creator designed 
it tobe. But why must Woman stop at the 
high school or acadethy? I mean, of course, 
the woman who desires to take a step higher. 
I have nothing to say here as to how many wo- 
men should go to college or how many men. 
I am only speaking of the woman who wants | 
to go to college, of the woman who feels that 
God has called her to occupy some place es- 
pecially important in society, and that she has 
the brain and muscle to do the work, and lacks 
only the proper culture. : 

Now, shall such a woman be allowed this 
cuiture! Who shail presume to step in be- 
tween her God and her? Who shall say that 
she shall not be permitted to take the single 
additional step upward and enter the college? 

Whe desires to stand at the door ot a college 
to pass in young men without brains or charac- 
ter, as is sometimes the case, and keep out 
young women who have health, talent, schol- 
arship, social standing, motal worth, and a | 
conscientious feeling of duty to recommend | 
them? I confess [do not. 

Next in order, the President said, the college, 
during the ten years of its existence, had done 
a good work in the way of college reform. He 
mentioned as college evils the use of tobacco, 
the use of intoxicating drinks and licentious- 
ness, and he rejoiced that the colleges gener- 
ally were declaring for reform. He thanked 
the first class to graduate for the stand they 
took in their Freshman year against hazing, 
aad complimented all the graduates and under- 
graduates for their splendid record on this sub- 
ject. None of the students, so far as he was 
informed, used intoxicating drinks, and but 
few, tobacco. He regretted that any used it, 
and trusted the time was not far off when all 
would abandon the use of it. 

This college, then, has to-day what is more 
to be valued than silver or gold—it has moral 
wealth. 

It is worthy of note that the college which 
admits women, is sure to find itself in the way 
of other reforms. It has been true of Oberlin, 
it was the just pride of Horace Mann in Anti- 
och, and, we presume, has been equally so of his 
successors, that the moral tone was that of a 
well-ordered family, not that of schools limited 
to either sex, and we are glad that Bates Col- 
lege is taking its position with these older in- 
stitutions Public attention is so rapidly 
awakening to.the importance of this subject, 
that college presidents must declare themselves 
as does President Bates on the question, “Who 
Jesires to stand at the door of a college to pass 
in young men without brains or character, as 
is sometimes the case, and keep out young 
women who have health, talent, scholarship, 
moral wealth, and a conscientious feeling of 
duty to recommend them?” Honor to those 
who answer like him, ‘*l do not!” 

Betore a decade of years has passed parents, 
‘who fave high moral as well as social ambi- 
tions for their sons, will not be content to send 
them from the protecting influence of home, to 
institutions where the theory is that “a herding 
together is beneficial to boys, though it would 
be pern.cious to girls.” Nor will they always 
be persuaded that four years, in which the 
daily life is outside of female associations, and 
<subjected to the rough process of herding to- 
yetner with their own sex, is the best training 
for those to whom are to be committed in the 
closest relation, the delicate natures of daugh- 
ters carefully shielded even from the contami- 
nating influence of their own high-toned sex. 

Our demand for admission to new opportu- 
nities for instruction as to new fields of Jabor, 
in arousing us to many considerations which 
lie back of the original ones. One feels as if 
malking on a quagmire when she hears a Bos- 
ton business-man of unquestioned probity, say, 
when stirred to a frank avowal, “The truth is, 
I don’t think many business men would like 
their wives to know the petty make-shifts to 
which they are obliged to resort in getting a 
living”’ How shall Woman rest content to 
know that she must be protected from a knowl- 
edge of methods of business in which her hus- 
band passes his daily life—and from the asso- 
ciations of institutions of learning, to which are 
committed the welfare of her sons and of the 
future husbands of her daughters? M.¥.£. 








SUFFRAGE FOR FREEDWOMEN. 


‘«Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise.’’— 
Shakespeare. 





| men who have been slaves are entitled to suf- 
frage, aud I hope that Miss Anthony will see 
to it that some woman who has enjoyed “a 
previous condition of servitude’’ will cast her 
vote in the Empire State and thus give Juige 
Hunt an opportunity to become “darkly 
a oe man might shut himself up alone 
to reason out what would become of a lump of 
sugar, if immersed in water, but he would not 
be as likely to find out as the wiser one who 
observes the effects by actual experiment. 

Thinking men are disposed to try Woman’s 
capacity and the effect of admitting her into 
our government and we must. combat, and if 
possible destroy opinions that have too long 
been admitted without dispute. 

Some men act as if they were the greatest 
body in the Universe, placed immovable in its 
center and all the rest of the universe—wo- 
men included—created for their sole use. 

NANNETTE B. GARDNER SMITH. 

Detroit, Mich., July 7. 

We should be glad to see every woman as- 
sert her constitutional right to vote in such 
manner as, to herself, seems best. But the 
legal point raised by Mrs. Smith for an 
emancipated female slave would not avail, be- 
cause it would not affect the principle laid 
down by Judge Hunt. According to his de- 
cision, no colored woman could be disfran- 
chised by the State of New York on the 
ground of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, but she could and would be disfran- 
chised on account of her sex. She would be 
entitled to vote on the same terms as a white 
woman or as one who has been born free, but 
not otherwise. 

The mistake which Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Gardner seem to us to make is in claiming 
Woman’s constitutional right on too narrow a 
basis. I claim it, not on the ground of any 
Amendments, but on that of the Constitution 
itself, which establishes a government of the 
people by the people, for the people, one half 
of whom are women. Therefore, all arbitrary 
limitations of Suffrage, not applicable alike to 
all citizens, whether made by State or federal 
law, are a violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of representative government, and will 
be declared uuconstitutional by the Federal 
Courts whenever public sentiment compels 
the decision. This cannot take place until 
a number of States have set the example and 
have demonstrated the incalculable benefits of 
Impartial Suffrage. To appeal to the Courts 
to-day is, in my judgment, unwise, simply be- 
cause it will result in establishing hostile pre- 
cede nts, which will have to be reversed here- 
after. H. B. B. 


LETTER BY MR. BEECHER. 


After a long and patient silence of many 
months, under charges too gross and infamous 
to deserve denial—charges where the lives and 
characters of a man and woman who are above 
suspicion were made the subject of scandalous 
defamation without a parallel—Mr. Beecher 
has at length condescended to deny the charge: 
as follows: 

To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle : 

In a long and active life in Brooklyn, it has 
rarely happened that the Eagle and myself 
have been in accord on questions of common 
concern to our fellow-citizens. I am for this 
reason impelled to acknowledge the unsolicited 
confidence of which the columns of the Lagle 
of late bear testimony. I have just returned 
to the city, and learn that application has been 
made to Mrs. Victoria Woodhull for letters of 
mine supposed to contain information respect- 
ing certain infamous sjories against me. I have 
no objection to have the /ag/e state, in any way 
it deems fit, that Mrs. Woodhull, or any other 
person or persons, who have letters of mine in 
their possession, have my cordial consent to 
publish them. In this connection and at this 
time I will only add that the stories and ru- 
mors which have for some time been circulated 
about me are grossly untrue, and I stamp them 
in general and in particular as utterly false. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry Warp Brecuer. 

Brooklyn, June 30, 1873. 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


The following characteristic letter was read 
at the recent Peace Meeting in Boston: 

DEAR Mrs. Howe:—I do not know as 
much as [ should of the scope and creed of 
the Woman’s Peace Society, but any intelli- 
gent effort to eradicate the spirit of brute an- 
tagonism from the earth must meet with the 
best goud-will of all earnest women. It is 
sometimes the fashion to laugh at conventions. 
“To resolve a thing to death” is a proverbial 
sarcasm, in which there is, at least, a broom- 
stick of good sense. But there seem to be 
times in which well managed organization, es- 
pecially among women, is definitely needed 
and productive of definite good. The lives of 
women have been so sheltered, so isolated, so 
muzzled, one might say, that they never yet 
found speech or language sufficient for their 
needs. Women do not altogether understand 
each other— do not get at each otier’s real- 
ity; their processes of growth are at those 
disadvantages of silence and suppression and 
fear which only women feel. We need guilds, 
trades-unions, clubs, societies, to sweep away 
our traditional pettiness and timidities, and to 
foster our dawning powers and principles. 
We need to talk things over among ourselves 
a good deal yet. It seems to me, one half-sad 
but wholly sure thing about the position of 
Woman to-day is, that we are obliged to seem 
antagonistic in even our efforts to promote 
peace and good-wiil upon the earth. Our gen 
tlest offices for the world’s welfare require a 
apice of decision in them. Our moral force 
needs a distinct mental ballast. We are at a 
stage at which the strength of the womanly 
character, rather than its tenderness, needs 
peculiar culture. Yet we cannot too well re- 





Epirors WoMAN’s JourNnaL: — Judge 
Hunt, in his interpretation of the 15:h Amend- 


member that the stronghold of strength is al- 
ways in tenderness, and that the powerful in- 





stinct of peace which is alive, if anything is 
alive, in the womanly nature, ought to result 
in a force of action which should shame away 
bloodshed from the face of this guilty world. 
I am very sorry that I cannot be with you at 
the Boston meeting. Success to it! 

Yours sincerely, ELizABetu S. PHELPS. 


JUDGE HUNT ARRAIGNED. 


Indignation meetings have been held in 
New York City, Yonkers, and other localities 
in the Empire State, to denounce the conduct 
of Judge Hunt in the trial of Miss Anthony. 
Mrs, Clemence S. Lozier, Mrs. L. D. Blake 
and Miss Marie Rachel were the principal 
speakers. The following resolutions express- 
ed the sense of these meetings : 

Whereas, An bonest diversity of opinion exists as to 
the right of women to vote under the constitution and 
the law, and, whereas, Susan B. Anthony, a well- 
known citizen of the State has been arrested and tried 
for exercising the right of suffrage, which right she 
was advised by her counsel that she posressed, and 


has been declared guilty of a crime and fined by a 
judge who usurped the functions of the jury; there- 


fore, 

Resolved, That ifthe law really makes it a crime 
for a woman to do what is esteemed a duty for a 
man, and forbids a citizen to exercise the elective 
franchise simply on the ground of sex, Miss Anthony 
broke a law that deserved to be broken, and we de- 
mand the repeal of such law, 

Resolved, That in a case where the violation of law 
was purely techvical, and where the equities were 
plainly ou the side of the defendant, the proper 
course for the authorities was to have entered a nolle 
prosequi in the case of Miss Authony as well as in 
the cases of the fourteen other women who voted 
with her, and that the course actually pursued to- 
ward her was less of a prosecution than a persecu- 
tion. 

Resolved, That Judge Hunt, by ordering the jury 
in Miss Anthony’s case to find a verdict of guilty, not 
according to their consciences but according to his 
dictation, violated the Constitution of the United 
States and practically abrogated the sacred and time- 
honored right of trial by jury, and struck a blow at 
the liberties of every man and woman in the country. 

Resolved, That the thanks of a}l lovers of justice 
are due to the New York Sun for the bold stand it is 
making against this latest encroachinent on the liber- 
ties of the people. 

Resolved, That the Hon, Henry R. Selden, in his 
able defence of bis client and his noble vindication 
of the right of trial by jury, is entitled to the grati- 
tude of every friend of popular and personal freedom, 

Resolved, That the prosecution, with marked un- 
fairness, and unusual rigor, of a citizen for the so- 
caQed crime of voting, when her vote was cast in fa- 
vor of an administration already under material obli- 
gations to her for her services during the canvass 
preceding that very election, mede a mockery of the 
“respectful consideration” offered for her claims by 
the Republican party in the Philadelphia platform. 





SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, celebrated her 
250th birthday on the Fourth of July, by a 
Jubilee, in which, for once, the sons and daugh- 
ters of Portsmouth enjoyed equal rights, and 
received equal honors. The coast “the daugh- 
ters of Portsmouth,” was responded to by James 
T. Fields, who spoke as follows: 

...+IT wish there was five minutes time in 
which to refer adequately to those of our girls 
who have graced our literature with their prose 
and their poetry. The names of Thaxter, and 
Kimball, and Barnes, and Simes, and Whiton, 
and Knight, and Roberts are enough of the 
honored roll, however, to remind you that 
New England has received from Portsmouth 
exquisite additions to her literary fame. 

And just here, Mr. President, [ have a spec- 
ial word to say to my brothers about our much 
esteemed sisters. ‘The men of the world have 
not, until quite recently, begun to deal out even- 
handed justice to the women of the world. 
And even now, many of us hang back, and are 
not quite ready to see why they should have 
the same opportunities, mental and national, 
with ourselves. For one, I believe that this 
universe will never be wholly finished, never 
thoroughly ripened, until Woman everywhere 
shall have all the avenues to education and 
government open to her, as wide and expan- 
sive as God’s universal providence, which is 
over all and for all. I have no sympathy 
whatever with that medieval superstition, or 
that blind modern prejudice, which underrates 
the human brain by classifying it into male 
and female. And I fully believe that a new 
era of happiness is waiting to dawn on that 
portion of the earth where Woman shall be 
thoroughly educated,—educated, not ornament- 
ed only, and where mind shall be equal and 
intellect triumphantly crowned, without any 
regard to sex. 


THE OBSTACLES TO WOMAN’S ADVANCE- 
ME 





“The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them: sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger, 
And make the impossibility they fear.” 


The chief obstacle to Woman's advance 
ment is “of her own making.’ A sort of 
apathy seems to have fallen upon many of 
our American women. “What will the bal- 
lot procure for me,” said a lady, when I asked 
her if she did not desire to vote, “I have a 
beautiful home, a good husband, and two 
lovely children, I desire nothing more.” 

“But,” I replied, “have all women beauti- 
ful homes, and husbands or friends to support 
them? Are there not women who must earn 
their own livelihood? With whom it is a 
daily struggle to keep the wolf from their 
door? Think you that such women have 
no need of the ballot? You ask, ‘what it 
will procure for them?’ Just what it does 
for nen, just compensation for labor, a liberal 
education, independeuce, and a voice in mak- 
ing the laws of the land.” 

“I never looked at the question in that 
light,” said my friend. 

No, and that is just where the difficulty 
lies. The Anti-Suffrage Woman never raises 
her eyes to look at the grand truth which 
underlies the plea for Woman’s advancement, 
the “Sesame’’ that 1s to open the door where 
lies the treasure that may be hers. Engrossed 
in making and receiving calls, in reading nov- 
els, in going to balls and operas, the worldly 
woman finds no time to think upon a ques- 
tion which is agitating the world, no time to 
aid the toiling and suffering women around 
her. 

Opposed to this class of women is another 


class, who, while they desire to see the good 
time coming when women shall enjoy equal 
rights with men, when there will be no 
longer taxation without representation, yet 
do nothing to hasten that good time, but sim- 
ply fold their hands, and wait “until Blucher 


comes up.” 
“It is time that women should arouse 
themselves, and ‘gird their loins with 


strength,’ for the harvest is great, but the 
laborers few.’?’ What we need is the enthusi- 
asm and earnestness of Luther, the resolute 
determination of Napoleon, who, when told 
that the Alps stood in the way of his armies, 
replied, ““There shall be no Alps,” the moral 
courage, self-sacrifice, and sublime faith of 
Xavier, who said, “Whatever form of death 
or torture awaits me, Il am ready to suffer it 
ten thousand times for the salvation of a sin- 
gle soul.”’ 

I believe that God is testing the metal of 
American women, and when we show that 
we have metallic souls which can send forth 
clear, pure, and strong sounds, he will pro- 
claim himself our leader. All hail! the Gold- 
en Era! when, with the King of Glory for our 
leader, we will go forth to conquer our foes, 

And the victory will be ours, for “One with 
God is a majority.” —Nashua. GALE 


WOMAN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DEAR JOURNAL,—As you like to know what 
women can do, and are happy to notice in 
your columns any movement upward, made 
by them, particularly if successful, I sketch 
the following. 

Our association is ca!led the “Union Lecture 
Club.”” We do not prefix to it the distinctive 
adjective ‘‘Ladies’,’’ because we do not see why 
we should do so, any more than men should 
announce their associated cognomens by the 
prefix of ‘““Gentlemen’s.’”” We are a club for 
work, and that is sufficient. Our organization 
consists of two faithful, efficient ladies from 
each of nine different churches in this city. In 
several cases there are three from each soci- 
ety, but in case of any serious difference of 
opinion, we should decide the question by a 
vote of the churches—that is by nine votes, 
instead of eighteen or twenty; each delega- 
tion having but one vote. 

These ladies constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, and they do all the business of the 
clyb. From them the principal officers are 
elected, including the Lecture Committee, 
upon whom devolves the selection of the 
lecturers—providing for them, etc. When the 
tickets are ready for sale, they are divided into 
nine different packages, and placed in the 
hands of those same ladies who represent the 
churches, and theyimmediately proceed to sell, 
each in her own church, finishing up the sale 
and paying over the proceeds to the treasurer | 
within twenty days. The treasurer, who is 
also a lady, immediately deposits to the credit 
of the Club in a safe bank, the entire sum. 

Thus the entire amount requisite to pay the 
expenses of the course is provided before the 
first lecture is given. Last Winter, the whole 
sum was deposited twenty-eight days before the 
Rev. Robert Collyer, who opened the course, 
appeared upon the platform. We have gentle- 
men to’preside, and gentlemen as ushers and 
door- keepers, because we think it preferable. 
But otherwise, all the business is done by our- 
selves. We have been eminently successful— 
filling the largest hall in the city to overfiowing 
every evening. We have a constitution, guid- 
ing usin our duties, adapted to our circum- 
stances, and prepared by ourselves, without 
asking advice of any one outside of our own 
members. It admits ladies, besides the above 
Executive Committee from the different 
churches, by signing and paying asmall initia- 
tory fee. 

Our regular meetings occur the first Satur- 
day in each month, but when the business is 
al) done or provided for, we adjourn over for 
several months, so as not to make the service 
burdensome. 

The Executive Committee work skillfully 
and well and also very harmoniously. We 
are on good terms with all the editors in the 





city, with the city government, and with gen- 
tlemen generally, all of whom often give us a | 
kind word of approval and encouragement. | 

We are now preparing for our next Winter’s | 
course, and fully expect to be as fortunate as 
we have been the two Winter’s past. 

We do not know of an organization on the 
same plan in the whole country. It is unique, | 
as we believe, and we wish to ask your lady 
readers if they will not arise and do likewise? 

ONE oF THE Ex, COMMITTEE. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL ON CO-EDUCATION. 


The Boston Daily Journal, of late, says 
many brave and liberal words for the cause of 
Woman. Witness the following article, last 
week, on “Women Students.” 


The understood, but not always discussed 
question with respect to advances in temale 
education, has reference to their influence 
upon the delicacy of the sex. It is felt that 
if women should become great scholars, able 





thinkers and well-informed persons generally, 
and yet in the process should lose their 
crowning grace—‘‘that delicacy, which is to 
Woman what color is to the flower, that 
nameless somett.ing which poets strive to de- 
scribe but cannot, that something which at- 
tracts us to Woman”’—then the advantages 
would be attained at too great a cost. We 





are borrowityg from the language of President 





Angell of Michigan University, who boldly 
grapples with this question in a recent 
speech, and, what is better, gives his own 
conclusive experience of the last three years 
in the co-education of the sexes. “If we 
were to make masculine women, or blue 
stockings,” he says, “then. for one, let me 
have the privilege of resigning my position.’ 
But he declares with the utmost plainness 
and emphasis, knowing the great concern on 
this point which is in many minds, and was 
once in his own, that he sees ‘‘no possible 
tendency in this direction.’”’ His testimony 
will be credited with the weight it deserves. 

And yet we find in our last foreign files a 
remarkable order emanating from the Russian 
Government, which seems to militate against 
President Angell’s conclusion. For some 
time, it seems, women students from Russia 
have been allowed to resort to the University 
of Zurich—the number at present being 108. 
“Very unfavorable reports have reached the 
Government relative to the conduct of those 
young women,” says the document in ques- 
tion. They have become ardent politicians, 
belonging to secret societies and adopting the 
most advaticed democratic sentiments. Some 
of them pass back and forth in Russia, taking 
with them incendiary letters and proclama- 
tions. Others, says the official document, al- 
low themselves to be deluded by communistic 
free-love theories, and act in utter torgetful- 
ness of the fundamental principles of morality 
and decorum. And yet these women must 
sooner or later come back to Russia as 
wives, mothers, and teachers; to prevent or 
to limit which evil, it is ordered that such 
Russian women as shall attend the Univer- 
sity of Zurich after the first of January, 1874, 
shull not be admitted on their return to Rus- 
sia to any examination, educational establish- 
ment, or appointment of any kind under the 
control of the Government. 

We think that the American reader wilil 
have no difficulty in seeing what the Russian 
difficulty is in this case. These quick-minded 
girls get their eyes open to the enormities of 
Rassian despotism, and their generous im- 
pulses are stirred in opposition. As to the 


‘charges of immorality, we do not believe a 


word of them. There never was an oppo- 
nent of slavery or of tyranny who did not 
have to bear such odium, and ever since the 
days of the early Christians Woman has had 
her full share of the injustice. The real fault 
in this matter is at the other end of the scale. 
So long as a repressive despotism hangs over 
Russia, all education will develop dangerous 
tendencies, and it is to the honor of the 
female sex that it is particularly responsive to 
the generous impulses of culture. Give the 
freedom of America, and the highest cultiva- 
tion of Woman will only add to her native re- 
finement, delicacy and propriety. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 

The Report of the Annual Meeting, printed in pam- 
phlet form, is now ready for distribution to members 
at the Club Rooms, 

DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 
» 
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Time tests the merits of all things ! 
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PERRY DAVIS’S 


PAIN-KILLER 


Has been tested in every variety of climate, and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. It is the 
constant companion and inestimable friend of the 
missionary and the traveler, on the sea or land, and 
no one should travel on our Lakes or Rivers without 
it. 

Since the PAIN-KILLER was first introduced, and 
met with such extensive sale, many Liniments, Re- 
liefs, Panaceas, and other Remedies, have been offered 
to the public, but not one of them has attained the 
truly enviable standing of the PAIN-KILLER. 


WHY IS THIS SOP 


It is because DAVIS’S PAIN-KILLER is what it 
claims to be—a Reliever of Pain. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED. 


If you are suffering from INTERNAL PAIN, 
twenty to thirty drops in a little water will almost in- 
stantly cure you. There is nothing to equal it for 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, Diar= 
rhea, Dysentery, Flux, Wind in the 
Bowels, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Sick Headache, Kc. 


In sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


»revails, there is no remedy held in greater esteem. 
Persons traveling should keep it by them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or bowel troub- 
les from change of water. 

From foreign countries the calls for PAIN-KIL- 
LER are great. It is found to 


CURE CHOLERA 


When all other remedies fail. When used externally 
as a liniment, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from Insects, and 
Sealds. It removes the fire, and the wound heals like 
ordinary sores, Those suffering with RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, or NEURALGIA, if not a positive 
cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives them reliet 
when no other remedy will. 


It Gives Instant Relief from Aching Teeth. 


Every housekeeper should keep it at hand, and apply 
it on the first attack of any Pain. It will give satis- 
factory relief, and save hours of suffering. 

Do not trifle with yourseives by testing untried rem- 
edies. Besure you call for and get the genuine PALN~- 
KILLER, as many worthless nostrums are attempted 
to be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine. 


m®& Directions accompany each bottle. 


Price 25 cts., 50 ct». and $1 per bottle. 
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